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“A Still Small Voice” Fleeing for his life before Queen Jezebel, 


who had sworn to kill him because he had 
brought about the destruction of her horde of idolatrous priests, Elijah even- 
tually came to Mount Horeb in Sinai. Here, 600 years before, God Himself 
had spoken to His people and had given them His Law amidst the thunder- 
ing and smoking of the Mount (Exodus 19 and 20). From the cave where 
he had lodged, Elijah was commanded by the Lord to go forth and stand 
upon the Mount. “And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and_ strong 
wind rent the mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord, but 
the Lord was not in the wind; and after the wind an earthquake, but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire a still small voice” (1 Kings’ 
19:11-22). Elijah recognized the Lord’s presence and went and stood at the 
entrance to the cave, where he received encouragement and strength, as 
well as definite instruction, for the promotion of the Lord’s kingdom. 

Not with violence and destructive power, but through the quiet word 
the Lord came to His servant. He had made His presence felt through the 
fire from heaven, in answer to Elijah’s prayer, when it was necessary to vin- 
dicate His prophet before hundreds of false priests and thousands of vacil- 
lating Israelites. He had shown His presence through the wind and rain 
that followed Israel’s return to the fold. But here He came to His devoted 
servant through a still small voice, bringing strength and direction for his 
work. 

To us the Lord still comes in the same way — not in the violence of wind 
and earthquake and fire, but in the still small voice of His Word. Through 
the Gospel He comes into the hearts of sinners. By the Gospel He calls lost 
souls to become children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. Through the same 
still small voice He enlightens and sanctifies His children and prepares them 
for faithful and effective service to Himself and to their fellow men. 

Christian teachers, in your hearts and on your lips you have this still 
small voice of the Gospel, stronger than wind and earthquake and fire, the 
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power of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth. It is your privilege 
and your glory to use it. 

Lord Jesus Christ, Thou hast privileged us to have and to use the still 
small voice of Thy Gospel, more powerful than earthly elements and sure and 
effective for the salvation and strengthening of Thy children. Grant that 
we may read it, study it, ponder it, so that we may be able to use it to bring 
the lost to Thee, to work joy in the hearts of Thy children, and to increase 
their faith in Thee and their love to Thee and to all men. We ask this great 
blessing for Thine own sake. Amen. A. K. 


The Teacher’s Glory “The achievement of the pupil is the glory of 
the teacher” (discipuli victoria magistri est 


gloria). These words from the pen of Gerbert Aurillac, one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the Dark Ages, express an eternal truth of the educa- 
tional world. They are found in a letter which Gerbert wrote to his old 
teacher, a certain monk named Raymond, when in 995 he (Gerbert) received 
the temporary appointment as Archbishop of Rheims. Better known as Pope 
Sylvester II, this medieval man of letters gave us one of those rare aphoristic 
phrases which in themselves belong to the glory of the Middle Ages in paying 
tribute to his teacher. 

George Herbert Palmer (f 1933) of Harvard expressed the truth of Ger- 
bert’s observation in somewhat different fashion in The Ideal Teacher, when 
he said: “A teacher must have a readiness to be forgotten.” He names this as 
the fourth qualification of the successful teacher. Of the love of praise he 
says that “there is no more baffling infirmity for the teacher.” Forgetting one’s 
self for the sake of the pupil must be a characteristic of a good teacher. 

The immortality of fame which a teacher receives will be in the achieve- 
ments of his pupils, as Irwin Edman points out in his Philosopher's Holiday. 
The teacher's pleasure and reward are found in the accomplishments of his 
pupil. Thornton Wilder, in his imaginary “Journal” in his fictitious Ides of 
March, has Julius Caesar observe: “There are few pleasures equal to that of 
imparting to a voracious learner the knowledge that one has grown old and 
weary in acquiring.” 

In these days when graduates again are leaving school, the teacher may 
wonder about his success or failure in teaching them. He may look back to 
other classes and recall this or that individual who has gone on to some degree 
of fame or success. It may seem to him that he gets little credit for what he 
has done; and it may be that he feels totally forgotten. The true teacher will be 
happy because of the success of his pupils; he will not expect or seek any 
measure of praise for the role he may have played in the development of these 
individuals. 


Years ago the Master told His learners: “Whosoever will be great among 
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you, let him be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant; even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 
Service to others is the teacher's passport to fame. 
Discipuli victoria 
Magistri est gloria. C.S. M. 


Pastor, It’s Up to You Let our pastors remember that they are the spir- 


itual fathers of their parishes, and let our circuit 

Visitors and District Presidents remember that they 
are the spiritual fathers of the pastors whom they supervise, and let all of them remember, 
when they are tempted to believe that they have done enough merely by preaching, that 
the business of a father is not primarily to propagandize, but to propagate. 

The quotation is an extraction from an article entitled “Our Future,” which 
appeared in the January, 1948, issue of LurHeran Epucation. Pastor, by 
virtue of the responsibility vested in you by Synod and your local congrega- 
tion, the continued existence of a good program of Christian education de- 
pends fundamentally on you. 

Responsibility is not assumed by accepting a title such as “superintendent 
of Christian education.” It is not assumed by just making bold public pro- 
nouncements on the virtues of Christian education, precious as they may be. 
“What is called for is determined, decisive, unremitting, and positive action, 
suited to the circumstances.” 

You have authority. Basically, authority is achieved through competence 
rather than legislation. Irrespective of what the rule book says, it is an unpub- 
lished understanding that he who calls the signals should know the plays. 
Pastor, if you are reading this editorial, probably you have been reading this 
journal regularly and you know the plays, at least many of the important ones. 
But tell your brethren about LurHeran EpucatTion, so that a well-cultivated 
consciousness of the problems and methods of Christian education is per- 
petuated. H.G, 


What Should Be My Grade? This is the season for issuing grades 


to pupils and students. From teach- 
ers in primary grades to professors at colleges and seminaries, instructors on 
all levels are confronted with the problem of indicating through the traditional 
grading system the performance of their pupils and students. There is much 
concern about the correct evaluation of the learner’s achievement. The grad- 
ing is to be honest and fair, so that pupils and students (and their parents 
and guardians) may receive a true picture of the learner’s accomplishments. 
Pupils and students are likewise interested in the evaluation of their work. 
Their anxiety equals, perhaps surpasses, their teachers’ concern. 
There is another side of the problem which should be recognized by those 
who assign grades. We teachers evaluate the work of our pupils or students. 
Ought we not also take an inventory of ourselves to see the effectiveness of 
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our teaching? Especially at the end of the school year it would be appropriate 
for me as a teacher to see myself charted or graded on the basis of my per- 
formance in guiding the development and growth of those who have been 
my charges. 

“Know thyself,” the directive of old Socrates, may also well serve as a 
motive for personal introspection to determine the professional caliber of a 
teacher. We do not need nor want principals, superintendents, or experts to 
evaluate us. There are available charts and check lists for profitable self- 
rating. Here are some points on which the teacher, regardless of years of 
experience, will do well to check himself periodically to avoid stagnant and 
routine instruction: knowledge of the subject, knowledge of pupils or students, 
being prepared, having an aim, arousing and maintaining interest, making 
reasonable assignments, using praise and reproof judiciously. The list might 
be extended considerably, as may be seen from the chart presented in the 
Third Yearbook, 1946, Lutheran Education Association. 

I have finished my task of grading my pupils or students. I see each in 
the light of my evaluation. But what kind of picture do I reflect? Let me 
pause long enough to see my true self professionally after I have portrayed 
those whom I directed and guided. T.K. 


Hurry! Join Now! Join what? That will be announced at some later 

date. In the meantime conserve your funds for the 
successful launching of some project within the framework of a revamped 
social order. After all, this is the century of social crusades, and there is some 
pleasure and honor in starting a new one. Just what to set up as an objective 
presents a problem. After some thought was given to the organization of a 
society for the support of wives of unemployed zither players, it was discovered 
that someone else had conceived of such a proposition previously. That such 
a project is deserving cannot be denied, because wives are good morale 
builders, and if anyone is in need of morale strengthening, it is an unemployed 
zither player. He probably has been out of a job for decades. Some attention 
was given to the establishment of an auxiliary to finance an organ pumpers’ 
guild. Even that has not escaped the roving eyes of social uplifters. So 
patience will be required to allow for the research needed to discover a new 
area of activity. 

If the effort to find a purposeful new project fails, perhaps a society could 
be formed to support other worthy endeavors. For example, a community 
organization could sponsor a checker tournament. The proceeds could be 
divided equally among the Hottentots, Djukas, and Igorots. Let us not ques- 
tion need or population ratio. After all, even issuing the challenge is nothing 
short of religious or racial discrimination or persecution or something. 

Now, if a project could be found, there is the matter of raising funds. 
Big things are done with money and loads of it. Of course, any organization 
or society will want to be big and noble enough to sponsor endeavors which 
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exceed limitations set by revenue derived from memberships. The desk is 
piled high with patterns set by worthy endeavors. Perhaps pencils or book- 
marks could be sold at ridiculous prices; a special day could be set aside to 
focus attention on the project (and if there are no days left on the calendar, 
perhaps it is time to start doubling up); the politicians could be advised of 
the advantages accruing from boosting the proposition. After a successful 
launching a percentage of the resources could be set aside for advertising to 
assure perpetuation. Of course, there will be no accounting of receipts and 
expenditures and public exposure of the same. Surely, there is no one so low, 
so debased, so uncharitable as to expose even a spark of interest which might 
be interpreted as challenging the integrity of those devotedly concerned about 
social welfare. 

Candidly, in this century of social crusades the many projects are ultimately 
leading to confusion and exasperation. Without a doubt a high percentage 
are worthy and deserving. Yet, does the methodology employed permit the 
most effective utilization of available revenue? 

To avoid plunging into a chaotic situation, perhaps some basic principles 
ought to be established. Let us agree that if social problems are national in 
character, they should become the concern of the national government; that 
funds be equitably distributed and supervised by this agency. If a society 
desires to show special concern and implement the work of Federal agencies, 
then let it do so from revenue derived solely from its membership. Indis- 
criminate solicitation by sponsors of pet projects may serve well for those 
suffering from gout, but do little for arthritics. 

Perhaps a similar principle could be applied to the Church. The tempta- 
tion is always there to start some kind of organization. The next step is to set 
up objectives of startling magnitude. These exceed the financial abilities of 
the membership. The Church is apprised of the worth-whileness of the 
projects and is persuaded that it should appeal to the general constituency. 
Money is gathered. That a project is deserving will not be challenged. But 
in the interest of equitable distribution of available resources a few funda- 
mental principles ought to be established. If a proposition is so deserving 
and important that it demands the concern of the synodical body, then Synod 
through its elected officials should solicit, distribute, and supervise the ex- 
penditure of funds and offer a public accounting. If such a policy is not 
adopted, the number of associations which can impose on synodical machinery 
without coming under its direct surveillance is practically limitless. If groups 
of people are concerned about specialized endeavors, that certainly is their 
privilege. However, they ought to confine their activities to the limitation 
set by the abilities of their memberships. To challenge Synod’s right and 
responsibility to incorporate within its function that which demands the con- 
cern of the entire constituency is to challenge the efficacy of democratic 
processes. 
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On second thought it is probably best not to start the threatened society. 
Instead, send your funds to Synod, so that a Church which has as its God- 
assigned responsibility the obligation to teach does not have to be embarrassed 
by the existence of a battery of regionally non-accredited colleges or inade- 
quately supported mission endeavors. H. G. 


In Praise of Books a famous treatise, known as Philobiblon, Rich- 

ard of Bury, tutor of Edward II, has this line: 
“Whoever claims to be zealous of truth, of happiness, of wisdom or knowledge, 
aye, even of faith, must needs become a lover of books.” Richard of Bury 
lived in the fourteenth century, when there were no books, when there were 
only manuscripts, and when only the fabulously rich could afford to own a 
private collection of manuscripts. 

Yet even today Richard of Bury’s observation is pertinent. Radio and 
television, news and picture magazines have indeed not succeeded in out- 
moding and outlawing books. These are still being published year after year 
in millions of copies and are read by busy people. The fact remains, however, 
that there are also millions of people who do not read books. They do not 
read them even though the public library is right around the corner. There 
are college graduates and men and women in the professions who virtually 
stopped reading books after they were graduated and had gotten their degrees. 
I met a cleric a number of years ago who said wholly nonchalantly: “I have 
not read a book since I left the seminary.” At that time I was stupefied and 
mystified. I know better now. 

This is not to say that in order to acquire a love for books one must take 
a course in literature centered about the “Great Books” of Western civiliza- 
tion, a course a la Hutchins and Adler. Nor does it mean that one must read 
every book analyzed at St. John’s. But it does mean that one ought to read 
at least several good books every year. I know of another cleric, pastor of 
a large urban congregation, who at the age of seventy-five was deriving in- 
tense satisfaction from reading Edward Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

What are you doing this summer? Perhaps you can’t go to summer school. 
Remember, there is nothing that can stop you from reading a half dozen good 
books. You are not living under Hitler, but in a free country. How many 
books have you read out of sheer love of reading since you were graduated? 
How often have you read the greatest of all books, the Sacred Scriptures, from 
“kivver to kivver”? Have you read it once a year? You will become surer of 
yourself, more understanding of others, and therefore more valuable to society 
in the measure in which you have become a lover of books. No, this is not 
sentiment. This is not a brief for the cultivation of a blind idealism or an 
empty materialism. This is a truth validated — if you like metaphysical terms 
—both a priori and a posteriori. Brother, here is the well-intended appeal: 
Less of news and picture magazines, less of current serial stories, and more 
reading in the approved wisdom of the ages. P. M. B. 
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The Summer in Church Work How do the teachers of Lutheran 

elementary schools spend the sum- 
mer vacation period of two or more months? How ought they to spend it? 
The answer to the first question is comparatively easy, because it requires 
merely a determination of facts. The answer to the second depends on variable 
factors, some of which may be beyond the control of the teacher. 

The 129 replies to a recent questionnaire on the one-room school give some 
indication as to how our teachers in one-room schools spend their summers. 
Teachers in multiple-room schools would probably report similar activities. 
Summer activities of teachers in one-room schools include the following: 
Professional study, summer school, travel, resting, practicing music, hunting 
and fishing, supplementing the regular salary, catching up on neglected work, 
preparing for the next school year, working for farmers, gardening, study and 
recreation, teaching vacation Bible school, house painting, canvassing for 
children, “working to pay my bills,” “working for County Road Commission,” 
working in a factory, and engaging in church work of various kinds. The 
variety and combinations are almost endless. Most teachers indicate that they 
have a vacation of about three weeks and that the remainder of the time is 
spent in some kind of church work. Few apparently spend most of the summer 
resting. 

How should teachers spend their summers? Evidently the matter requires 
some thought, for two reasons. First: the permanent call of the teacher binds 
him to the congregation for full-time service; second: it commits the congre- 
gation to provide adequately for the temporal needs of the teacher and his 
family. 

The average school year ends somewhere between June 1 and 15. An 
average school year of 180 teaching days was indicated in 74 of the ques- 
tionnaires referred to above. Eight of the teachers who replied run above 
the average of 180 days, and twenty-eight below. In seventeen cases the 
school year is as short as 160 days, and in one case it is only 150 days. 
The average teacher has about 11 or 12 weeks to account for during the 
summer, and some as many as 16 weeks. Even with three weeks of real 
vacation, meaning complete release from church work, there is a great deal 
of time left. 

It is apparent that salaries have a great deal to do with the way a teacher 
spends his summer. The salaries of married men teaching in one-room schools 
run all the way from $1,200 and free house to $2,700 and free house. It is 
easy to see that under present living conditions a teacher in the lower salary 
brackets must earn additional money to provide for a family. To do so, he is 
compelled to pass by teaching a vacation Bible school either in his own con- 
gregation or in a sister congregation, and he is compelled to pass by the 
stimulating and challenging experiences of attending summer school. The 
questionnaire contained the direct question: “Does your salary make possible 
summer courses or other extension work?” Only 99 teachers answered this 
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question. Thirty-one answered in the affirmative, but some of these added 
such qualifying remarks as “barely” or “hardly.” Sixty-five flatly answered 
“No.” It is quite likely that many of these sixty-five teachers would like to 
attend summer school, but they are lost in the woods of financial pressure. 

How should teachers spend their summers? While the question cannot be 
answered summarily, certain principles can be laid down. Every teacher 
should have a vacation of two or three weeks during which time he is freed 
entirely from congregational responsibility. This is perhaps more necessary for 
the teacher than for most other workers because of the nature of his work. 
Congregations should not be hard to convince of that, especially not parents 
who sometimes find even one or two children hard on their nerves. But 
beyond the short vacation the teacher should be engaged in church work, 
ideally speaking, and there is enough of it to be done. Almost any congre- 
gation has a place for the vacation Bible school, for example. This will take 
three weeks out of the summer. Most teachers need about a week to take up 
the loose ends after the close of the school year, and they certainly need some 
time to outline their program for the next year, to examine new textbooks, to 
engage in professional reading and study, and to plan a variety of activities: 
their organ and choir work, the year’s Sunday school program, children’s 
services, children’s programs, and the like. Assignments for the teachers’ con- 
ferences in the fall require scores of teachers to engage in study, research, 
and writing during the summer. Canvassing needs to be done. Teachers 
could be enlisted to a much greater extent in neighborhood mission work and 
in the general work of the congregation than is the case at present. Certainly, 
teachers should attend summer school periodically. There is rather general 
agreement on the foregoing. 

Where the congregation pays the teacher adequately so that he can put 
his whole time into the service of the congregation, the consecrated teacher 
does it without ifs or buts. If he wouldn't, the congregation would rightfully 
call him to account. Where financial pressure prevents him from giving full- 
time service, it is time for the teacher, the pastor, and the congregation to 
get together, so that a way may be found for the teacher to use the summer 
months directly in the service of the Lord. Except for a two or three weeks’ 
vacation, it should be the rule among Lutheran teachers to be engaged in 
church work during the summer, W. A. KRAMER 


A Famity Neep. — More than 375 daily newspapers in this country and 
in Canada carried in March a full-page advertisement headed, “Faith Is a 
Family Affair.” The ad was sponsored by the Institute of Life Insurance 
and is one of a series being placed in leading newspapers in support of family 
well-being. It showed a mother watching her two children as they kneel for 
bedtime prayer. The text said: “We need faith—and never so desperately 
as today. The world is filled with voices of confusion. It is easy to feel 
helpless and alone. But faith in a Power outside ourselves can be a bedrock 
7 rae he eed a shield for family happiness.” — Lutheran Standard (April 10, 

epue. 


Released-Time Classes 


CLARENCE PETERS 


The United States Supreme Court 
has ruled illegal the released-time 
classes for religious education in 
Champaign, Ill. In this case the 
Council on Religious Education, rep- 
resenting the churches, had received 
permission from the Board of Educa- 
tion to hold these classes in the school 
buildings of Champaign. The in- 
structors were paid by the Council 
and were subject to the approval and 
authority of the school superintend- 
ent. The public school teachers dis- 
tributed forms on which the parents 
could request such instruction. The 
public schools also kept the record 
of attendance. This program had 
been in operation in Champaign 
since 1940. 

A resident of Champaign, Mrs. 
Vashti McCollum, who is reported to 
be an atheist, objected to the pro- 
gram, claiming that it violated the 
principle of separation of Church and 
State as laid down in the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the 
United States Constitution. She com- 
plained that her son, James Terry 
McCollum, now twelve years of age, 
had been embarrassed because he 
was the only one in his room not 
attending the religious education 
classes. She made her case first be- 
fore the Champaign Board of Edu- 
cation. There her claims were re- 
jected. When the Illinois courts, in- 
cluding the Illinois Supreme Court, 
ruled against her, she took her case 
to the United States Supreme Court, 
where she won a favorable decision. 
In her suits, according to the Ap- 
pellees’ Brief in the Supreme Court 
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of the United States, No. 90, she was 
supported by the Chicago Action 
Council and the Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee. 


I. WHat Dors THE SUPREME CouRT 
DEcISION MEAN FOR THE RELEASED- 
TIME PRocRAM?P 


The decision is without doubt a 
serious blow to weekday religious 
education on released time. 

The Court’s majority opinion, writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Black, appears to 
leave in doubt the legality of excus- 
ing pupils during school hours for 
religious instruction outside the school 
buildings. However, some indication 
of the Court’s intention may be gained 
from the opinions of the concurring 
justices. It is evident that the Su- 
preme Court decision is not a blanket 
indictment of all released-time pro- 
grams. Four of the justices — Frank- 
furter, Jackson, Rutledge, and Bur- 
ton —joined in an opinion, written 
by Justice Frankfurter, which con- 
tains the following paragraph: “We 
do not consider, as indeed we could 
not, school programs not before us 
which, though colloquially character- 
ized as ‘released time, present situa- 
tions differing in aspects that may 
well be constitutionally crucial. Dif- 
ferent forms which ‘released time’ has 
taken during more than thirty years 
of growth include programs which, 
like that before us, could not with- 
stand the test of the Constitution; 
others may be found unexceptionable. 
We do not now attempt to weigh in 
the Constitutional scale every sep- 
arate detail or various combinations 
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of factors which may establish a valid 
‘released time’ program.” In Justice 
Jackson’s separate opinion the follow- 
ing significant words occur: “The 
opinions in this case show that pub- 
lic educational authorities have 
evolved a considerable variety of 
practices in dealing with the religious 
problem. Neighborhoods differ in 
racial, religious, and cultural com- 
positions. It must be expected that 
they will adopt different customs 
which will give emphasis to different 
values and will induce different ex- 
periments. And it must be expected 
that, no matter what practice pre- 
vails, there will be many discontented 
and possibly belligerent minorities. 
We must leave some flexibility to 
meet local conditions, some chance 
to progress by trial and error. While 
I agree that the religious classes in- 
volved here go beyond permissible 
limits, I also think the complaint de- 
mands more than plaintiff is entitled 
to have granted. So far as I can see, 
this Court does not tell the state court 
where it may stop, nor does it set up 
any standards by which the state 
court may determine that question 
for itself.” The majority opinion, 
written by Justice Black, is modified 
and limited by the opinions of the 
four concurring justices. These opin- 
ions give the reasons and conditions 
on which these justices concur in the 
opinion of Justice Black. They un- 
dertook to be more definitive, more 
specific, than Justice Black had been. 
The sum of all the opinions of the 
concurring justices is the opinion of 
the Court. Taken together with Jus- 
tice Reed’s dissenting opinion, these 
opinions seem to commit a majority 
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of the Court to the position that they 
do not wish to outlaw all released- 
time programs. 

The result of the United States Su- 
preme Court decision has been con- 
fusion, as was forecast by concurring 
Justice Jackson: “To me, the sweep 
and detail of these complaints is a 
danger signal which warns of the 
kind of local controversy we will be 
required to arbitrate if we do not 
place appropriate limitation on our 
decision and exact strict compliance 
with jurisdictional requirements.” No 
doubt, it will require some time and 
probably a number of lawsuits before 
the issue will be clarified and a def- 
inite pattern will evolve. 


II. Wat Is Hapreninc In VARIOUS 
CoMMUNITIES? 


Without attempting to give a com- 
plete coverage of the 3,000 commu- 
nities in forty-six States in which more 
than 2,000,000 children have been 
enrolled in released-time classes, I 
submit a sample which will suffice 
to show what is happening, accord- 
ing to information available at this 
writing. 

In Seattle, Wash., protests from re- 
ligious groups and parents have 
forced discontinuance of the program 
of released-time religious education 
adopted last year by Seattle public 
schools. Under the plan, students 
with written consent of their parents 
were released from school one hour 
a week for non-denominational re- 
ligious instruction. 

In New York City the program is 
continuing. The Board of Education 
ruled that the Supreme Court de- 
cision did not affect New York’s pub- 
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lic school program of releasing pupils 
for religious instruction outside school 
buildings. The Board’s law com- 
mittee reached this conclusion. 

In Providence, R. I., Dr. Michael F. 
Walsh, State director of education, 
said the U.S. Supreme Court opinion 
on the Champaign, Ill., case may have 
no effect on religious instruction 
classes now conducted in a dozen 
Rhode Island communities. Classes 
are held away from the public 
schools. 

In Chicago the classes have con- 
tinued as usual. However, the Chi- 
cago Action Council, which financed 
the original Champaign, IIl., suit of 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum, has declared 
that it will file suit against the Chi- 
cago Board of Education to outlaw 
or change the Board’s present re- 
leased-time policy. 

In New York State education offi- 
cials have decided to continue the 
released-time program. However, 
Arthur C. Cromwell, president of the 
Rochester Society of Freethinkers 
and father of Mrs. McCollum, is 
planning court action to halt these 
classes. In New York State the re- 
ligious training classes are conducted 
outside the public schools. 

In St. Louis the Board of Education 
has resolved to continue the program 
till the end of the school year. The 
superintendent, upon opinion of the 
Board’s attorney, had recommended 
immediate discontinuance of the pro- 
gram. An injunction suit to halt the 
classes immediately has been filed by 
the Civil Liberties League. 

In Harrisburg, Pa., Dr. Ivan M. 
Gould, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches 
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and general secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Christian Education, 
urged caution on school authorities 
until there would be further clarifica- 
tion of the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision, “lest they manifest hostility to 
religion and deny the American tradi- 
tion, which is the foundation of our 
democracy.” 

In Roanoke, Va., where the reli- 
gious education program is strikingly 
similar to the one in Champaign, edu- 
cators and churchmen have decided 
to await developments. Over 3,000 
grade school children in Roanoke are 
receiving religious instruction on re- 
leased time. 

In Minnesota educators and church- 
men declared that the Supreme Court 
decision will not affect operation of 
released-time classes in that State. 
They pointed out that Minnesota law 
permits students, with their parents’ 
consent, to be released from school 
up to three hours a week for re- 
ligious instruction. An_ estimated 
25,000 students attend classes in re- 
ligious education in the State. Classes 
are held away from the public school 
buildings. 

In Beaumont and Fort Worth, Tex., 
Bible classes are taught in the public 
high school as electives. Instruction 
must be limited to moral, literary, 
and historical points of view. The 
classes are continuing. 

In North Carolina the executive 
secretary of the North Carolina Coun- 
cil of Churches conferred with the 
State Attorney General and then is- 
sued a statement saying that “we are 
of the opinion that the program in 
North Carolina should be continued, 
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as it is considered absolutely legal.” 
Pupils are taking elective courses in 
the Bible in the schools. 

Los Angeles city schools continue 
to allow students to leave classes 
forty minutes a week for religious 
instruction outside of school. 

In Ohio the released-time program 
is continuing as usual. 73,000 pupils 
in 68 public school systems are in- 
volved. Ninety per. cent of the re- 
leased-time classes in Ohio are con- 
ducted in the public schools. 

In Georgia the released-time pro- 
gram is continuing. Classes are con- 
ducted in churches for one hour a 
week. Assistant Attorney General 
Claude Shaw stated that in his opin- 
ion the Georgia law requiring daily 
Bible reading in the public schools 
without requiring students to be pres- 
ent was not in violation of the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

In Champaign, Ill., the classes are 
continuing after school and outside 
the school buildings. The Council 
of Religious Education stated: “We 
believe that the real issue should not 
be obscured. The threat to democ- 
racy is not religion, but a lack of it. 
When religion goes, morals go. Any- 
thing that blocks a reaching of our 
young people with religiously based 
moral values opens the way for dis- 
integration of our democratic state.” 

In Michigan official co-operation 
with churches in promoting religious 
education has been denied to public 
schools by the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction. “The decision 
means,” Mrs. Caroline W. Thrun, the 
department's legal adviser, stated, 
“that there is no way in which a local 
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school board can co-operate with a 
religious group in making religious 
education a part of the public school 
day or using public school buildings 
for that purpose. The local board is 
simply without authority to co-oper- 
ate.” In school districts of Michigan 
where the school days have been 
shortened on certain days, children 
are permitted to attend classes in re- 
ligion in churches. The attorney 
ruled that the Supreme Court de- 
cision does not forbid children to be 
excused from school for confirmation 
classes. 

In West Virginia the program is 
continuing, using the schools upon 
advice of the State Department, and 
the public school system is paying 
the teachers. 

The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals has called for a nation-wide 
protest against “anti-Christian teach- 
ing” in grade schools, high schools, 
colleges, and universities. “Cer- 
tainly,” said a committee of this or- 
ganization, “if the principle of Amer- 
ican democracy so sacredly guards 
the right to religious disbelief against 
religious instruction, the right to re- 
ligious belief has equal claim to pro- 
tection against the teachings of athe- 
ism and unbelief.” 

Dr. Gould Wickey, executive sec- 
retary of the United Lutheran 
Church’s Board of Education, in 
Washington, D.C., stated that “the 
opinion handed down by the Su- 
preme Court banning religious classes 
in public schools ought to compel the 
atheistic and anti-religious people to 
refrain from all comment and discus- 
sion of an anti-religious type in pub- 
lic school buildings.” 
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Ill. THe History or RELEASED-TIME 
CLASSES 


The initiation of released-time 
classes in the United States, accord- 
ing to Justice Frankfurter, may be 
attributed to Dr. George U. Wenner. 
He proposed to the Interfaith Con- 
ference on Federation, meeting in 
New York City in 1905, that the pub- 
lic schools unduly monopolized the 
child’s time and that the churches 
ought to have a part of this time for 
religious instruction. The schools 
should release the children during 
part of this time, so they could come 
to the churches for religious instruc- 
tion. The Federation requested that 
upon the request of their parents 
children be excused from _ public 
school on Wednesday afternoon for 
veligious instruction on church prem- 
ises under church authority. Those 
not desiring to attend church schools 
would continue their normal classes. 
However, school authorities were re- 
quested to refrain from scheduling 
courses or activities of compelling in- 
terest or importance. But this plan 
met with much opposition. 

It took another decade for a re- 
leased-time plan to become part of 
a public school system. This occur- 
red in Gary, Ind. “At a time when 
industrial expansion strained the com- 
munal facilities of the city, Superin- 
tendent of Schools Wirt suggested a 
fuller use of the school buildings. 
Building on theories which had _ be- 
come more or less current, he also 
urged that education was more than 
instruction in a classroom. The 
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school was only one of several edu- 
cational agencies. The library, the 
playground, the home, the church, all 
have their function in the child’s 
proper unfolding. Accordingly, Wirt’s 
plan sought to rotate the schedules of 
the children during the schoolday so 
that some were in class, others were 
in the library, still others on the play- 
ground. And some, he suggested to 
the leading ministers of the city, 
might be released to attend religious 
classes if the churches of the City 
co-operated and provided them. They 
did, in 1914, and thus was ‘released 
time’ begun. The religious teaching 
was held on church premises, and the 
public schools had no hand in the 
conduct of these church schools. 
They did not supervise the choice of 
instructors or the subject matter 
taught. Nor did they assume re- 
sponsibility for the attendance, con- 
duct or achievement of the child in 
a church school; and he received no 
credit for it. The period of attend- 
ance in the religious schools would 
otherwise have been a play period 
for the child, with the result that the 
arrangement did not cut into public 
school instruction or truly affect the 
activities or feelings of the children 
who did not attend the church 
schools.” * This has been the pat- 
tern for many other communities since 
that time. 

The following maps give an indica- 
tion of the rapid growth of this 


agency for religious instruction: 


* From the Opinion of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter in the McCollum Case. 
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1935 
In spite of the depression 30 States were actively engaged in the weekday church school 
program, with enrollments of 250,000 pupils in 400 communities 


1945 
Practically nation-wide, in 1,800 communities in 46 States; 1,500,000 pupils attending 
weekday church schools 


Reproduced, by permission, from “Weekday Church Schools on the March,” a folder issued by the 
International Council of Religious Education, 203 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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IV. Has THE RELEASED-TIME Pro- 
GRAM BEEN WortH WHILE? 

Without listing statistics for indi- 
vidual communities, I present three 
general observations bearing out the 
fact that the program has been very 
definitely worth while. 

1. The released-time program has 
been worth while to the child. Chil- 
dren who could not attend parochial 
schools were provided with more 
adequate religious education. It is 
easy to be smug and self-satisfied 
with the brief hour a week on Sun- 
day mornings. Released-time classes 
have met a real need in providing 
time for much-needed additional re- 
ligious education. 

2. The released-time program has 
been worth while to the church. The 
church has responsibilities for Chris- 
tian education. In order to discharge 
these responsibilities the church must 
have time to teach the Word of God, 
not casually, not indifferently, but 
diligently. Those who insist that this 
instruction in religion must be done 
on marginal time are unrealistic, for 
under modern conditions of living the 
child’s out-of-school time is so taken 
up that it is almost impossible for the 
church to make use of it. 

3. The released-time program has 
been worth while to the community. 
The most insistent problem confront- 
ing our country today does not con- 
cern economy or foreign relations. It 
is rather in the field of religion. It is 
a moral problem. In our country the 
teaching of religion has been so 
neglected that many are spiritual il- 
literates. When we recognize that 
there is no true morality without re- 
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ligion, the cause of our moral de- 
linquency is evident. It is true that 
the time and attention given to the 
released-time program by the church 
has made a real contribution to the 
welfare of the community. 


V. WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


The future of the released-time 
program is at best very uncertain. 
It is likely that a definite pattern will 
gradually come forth. Already some 
of the communities are discontinuing 
the instruction in the public school 
buildings. 

A number of questions need to be 
answered: Is the program in our com- 
munity in conflict with the recent Su- 
preme Court decision? What changes, 
if any, should be made? How should 
we go about it to make these changes? 
Are other avenues to the instruction 
of the children open to us? Have we 
made all the issues clear to the people 
in our community? Do the laws in 
our State need revision? 

Perhaps the revised programs will 
include dismissed time, which means 
that all the children will be dismissed 
from school half an hour or an hour 
earlier or that school opens later, thus 
shortening the school day. Those 
who wish religious instruction may 
then go to the church of their choice. 
Or classes in religion may be con- 
ducted after the usual school hours. 
In Boston eighteen Protestant Epis- 
copal parishes are experimenting with 
an extended two- or_ three-hour 
church-school program on Sunday 
mornings. Rev. David R. Hunter, 
executive secretary of Christian Edu- 
cation of the diocese of Massachu- 
setts, stated: “The one-hour Sunday 
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school session is completely unsuited 
to meeting the needs of the highly 
secularized culture of our day.” Per- 
haps the staggered plan using dif- 
ferent hours of the school day will be 
continued in some communities. 

It will be the course of wisdom 
not to act hastily, but to proceed cau- 
tiously and to investigate carefully. 
Those desiring to begin instruction 
on released time should make sure of 
their ground. 

No doubt there will be lawsuits 
throughout the country to probe out 
the weaknesses of the Court decision 
and of the program. 

Certainly Christian citizens should 
be aroused by the fact that the gates 
have been opened to various minor- 
ities, such as atheists, freethinkers, 
agnostics, to initiate legal proceed- 
ings and to halt the exercise of the 
slightest Christian influence remain- 
ing in public schools. They should 
not in dull resignation say: “The only 
remedy is to build more parochial 
schools.” That suggestion is good, 
and such schools ought to be operated 
in much larger numbers. At the same 
time Christian citizens should be 
realistic enough to know that such a 
program cannot be carried out over- 
night. They should not sit idly by 
while Christian children in public 
schools, which they are by law re- 
quired to attend, are instructed in the 
teachings of naturalism and material- 
ism, with their atheistic implications. 
An aroused Christian citizenry should 
say in no uncertain terms, backed by 
appropriate action, that they do not 
want the children of America to grow 
up without any knowledge of God 
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and His revealed Word, contrary to 
American history. The Church should 
use whatever legitimate agencies it 
can provide to teach American chil- 
dren the truths of God’s revelation 
and to bring new agencies into ex- 
istence where this may be possible 
and necessary. AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN MUST BE TAUGHT TO 
KNOW GOD AND HIS SON. 
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CrusaDE FoR CHILpREN.—The “Crusade for Children” is the slogan 
adopted by the Youth Division, American Overseas Aid (AOA) — United 
Nations Appeal for Children (UNAC) campaign for voluntary aid totaling 
$60,000,000 to aid the starving people of Europe and Asia. The drive com- 
bines the appeals of 26 major American voluntary agencies for foreign relief 
and the International Children’s Emergency Fund of the United Nations, 


which is conducting a global campaign for children’s relief. 


More than one- 


third of the fund will be assigned to the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the remainder to be divided among participating private relief agencies. 
Under the banner of the Crusade for Children, youth in public, private, and 
parochial schools, in the youth organizations and in the colleges and universities 
will campaign and crusade for helpless children throughout the world. Viola 
Ilma is director of the Youth Division. — The Bulletin of the Commission for: 
International Educational Reconstruction (March 81, 1948). 


Urcomine Stupents. — The population of high school age will rise from 
8,460,000 this year to 11,370,000 by 1960. The elementary school enrollment 
will continue to increase until about 1956. The total population of elementary 
and high school age will reach an all-time high of about 34,200,000 in 1958. 

These estimates, prepared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., mean 
that boys and girls between 6 and 17 years will increase by at least 25 per cent 


during the next decade. 


Direct Recordings in Education 


RicHarp R. CAEMMERER and THEODORE POLSTER 


The new accent on audio-visual 
aids has made educators and students 
conscious of the value of recordings. 
The well-equipped classroom has a 
good record-player and probably a 
good radio receiver. The instructor 
will in the course of time build up 
a library of recordings in the area of 
his teaching interest. 


DIRECT RECORDING 


This article deals with a different 
matter, namely, the use of the direct 
recording process in education. By 
direct recording we mean the record- 
ing of the pupils’ speech, or other 
sound performance, for teaching pur- 
poses. 

Competition and research in the 
technical field have made possible 
recording equipment which is con- 
venient to use and relatively inex- 
pensive. Thereby the way is opened 
for a variety of teaching processes to 
which this article calls attention. We 
append a brief list of some of the 
most useful recording devices for the 
average teacher's use. 


DIRECT RECORDING FOR 
REVIEW 

Everybody enjoys listening to a 
recording of his own voice and 
speech. He may anticipate the ex- 
perience with a good deal of reluc- 
tance; but actually he is quite curious 
about “what we sound like.” There 
are two reasons for this curiosity. We 
normally hear our own voice and 
speech through the inner ear, which 
picks up most of the sound through 
inner passages. Hence the sound of 
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the speaker’s voice and speech to the 
hearer is much different from _ its 
sound to himself. The recording re- 
veals this sound as the hearer gets it. 
Furthermore, the average speaker 
seldom thinks of the sound of his 
speech and voice while he is speak- 
ing. He is too much engrossed in 
what he is saying to pay attention to 
his speech. The only exception is in 
the case of reading or recitation by 
rote. Hence his speech, particularly 
if given under unself-conscious or im- 
promptu circumstances, may strike 
him as unexpected and novel. 

When a speaker hears a recording 
of his own speech, he will be inter- 
ested in some of its unexpected quali- 
ties. In fact, he may be even dis- 
mayed at characteristics which he had 
not expected to find. This interest 
and dismay is useful for inaugurating 
a program of improvement. 

It should be said emphatically that 
no improvement will come simply be- 
cause of that interest or dismay. The 
speaker must be shown the reasons 
for his shortcomings and given a pro- 
gram of improvement. 

The factors of interest latent in 
hearing a recording make possible a 
wide variety of teaching processes. 
In the grades, children will be stim- 
ulated to thoughtful speech perform- 
ance, to special projects in dramatics 
and composition, and even to activ- 
ities that combine both speech and 
music, if the opportunity is at hand 
to review the project in a recording. 
The teacher can most effectively cap- 
italize upon the glamour of micro- 
phone and radio when a recording 
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results for the entertainment and ap- 
proval of the group. 

In high school and college this 
technique can be transferred to proj- 
ects of genuinely significant, creative 
value. Recordings will be made of 
dramatic productions or of radio proj- 
ects. The class can be led to engage 
in serious study of these recordings. 
Especially useful will be recordings 
made from the radio for classroom 
use of speeches, forums, and dramatic 
programs. 


DIRECT RECORDING 
FOR SPEECH THERAPY 


We said above that a speaker will 
not improve his speech simply by be- 
ing interested or dismayed about a 
recording of his voice or articulation. 
The recording, however, can be made 
basic for a more thorough diagnosis 
of the speaker’s problems. One of 
the greatest handicaps of the older 
practice was the teacher's imitating 
of the speaker’s peculiarities; this 
could hardly be done without a con- 
notation of sarcasm or reproach. The 
recording makes possible an objective 
approach which the pupil or client 
accepts as a step toward improve- 
ment. 

The teacher or clinician must keep 
in mind that the recording process 
gives back the client’s or pupil's 
speech with sufficient accuracy for 
diagnosis; but the client, because of 
novelty of the situation, apprehen- 
siveness, or self-consciousness, may 
produce speech patterns which are 
not normal to him. These will be: 
in voice, palatal tensions and de- 
nasality; in articulation, pedantic or 
overcareful consonantal stress, or ten- 
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sions of tongue and lips causing a 
lazy and sluggish effect. Hence the 
clinician will make every effort to put 
the student or client at ease, to give 
sufficient time for warm-up, and if 
possible somewhere in the recording 
to put down unself-conscious con- 
versation. 

The recording makes possible the 
diagnosis, in first place, of the prob- 
lems of the voice. It will reveal 
stridency or huskiness due to faulty 
habitual pitch or laryngeal tension. 
Most cases of huskiness, in men’s 
voices, are due to the effort to speak 
under the key for which the voice 
is suited. As the client repeats the 
same recording again and again, each 
time approaching his optimum pitch 
more closely, he will through the 
recording discover what he himself 
is able to do and will overcome the 
assumption that his voice has to 
sound the way it does. 

Bi-lingualism, or “accent,” is a com- 
mon speech problem among _ those 
who speak other languages or who 
associate with those who do. Here 
may be classified dialect or provin- 
cial patterns of articulation. The 
recording makes possible a continued 
approach toward improvement. As 
the client discovers that he can ar- 
ticulate correctly, he gains in readi- 
ness to try more successfully and to 
achieve the pattern of articulation 
which is standard. 

The recording technique is most 
useful for achieving realistic and 
helpful interpretation. The average 
reader of script tends to concentrate 
on pronunciation of words, to think 
of phrases and sentences in advance 
of those which he is speaking, and 
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to overlook the meaning of sentences 
and paragraphs. The result is a 
stereotype or “read-y” type of inflec- 
tion. The clinician can point out this 
defect to the client by demonstrating 
the improved inflection of the same 
selection when read with comprehen- 
sion and concentration, and through 
repeated attempts stimulate the 
reader to inflections which point out 
meaning. On the other hand, readers 
often lose the proper quality of ex- 
pression in a poetic extract because 
they seek to inflect in a prosaic or 
logical manner. Here again a series 
of quickly repeated recordings gives 
the reader an opportunity to test his 
own response to the poetic emotion 
and his aptness at conveying it to the 
hearer. 


TYPES OF APPARATUS 


Two major types of recording 
equipment are available: that provid- 
ing reproduction through a needle 
cutting a groove on a plastic surface, 
and that producing a pattern in a 
magnetized medium. 

Among needle recorders those em- 
ploying no electronic reinforcement 
are not useful for teaching purposes, 
since the playback omits many of the 
harmonics of the voice and is too 
weak for group listening. Factors to 
be taken into account in the purchase 
of equipment are: simplicity of de- 
sign and controls, durability of ma- 
terials, portability of equipment, con- 
venience for quick playback, versa- 
tility for use also as record player, 
public address system, and recording 
of musical programs. The chief dis- 
advantage of disk (needle) recording 
equipment is that its operation for 
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therapy involving frequent re-record- 
ings is very expensive. Acetate disks 
cannot be re-used. Slow-speed tran- 
scriptions cost, at this writing, about 
$3.00 an hour for the disks alone. The 
advantage of good disk equipment is 
that it produces a signal (above 4,000 
cycles) which records music with a 
fidelity more complete than the aver- 
age magnetic recorder; and that any 
portion of the disk can be located and 
replayed instantaneously. For com- 
plete recording, a school will want a 
two-speed recorder; the turntable 
alone will have many additional uses. 

The market in disk recorders at 
the present moment is highly un- 
settled, Among inexpensive models, 
Meissner markets a two-speed disk 
recorder with public-address and. 
radio receiver for $185 list; Masco, 
a similar unit without the radio for 
$1385. These instruments are rather 
light weight for a heavy volume of 
school use. Presto lists its model K, 
in one carrying case (recorder, am- 
plifier, and playback) at $348; this 
unit cuts disks up to 13% in. diameter; 
its amplifier rates to 8,000 cycles, its 
cutting head and playback to 5,000 
cycles. This is a very useful machine 
for average school purposes. Presto 
model Y, in two carrying cases at 
$741 list, rates an amplifier to 10,000 
cycles, cutting head to 8,000 cycles, 
and pickup to 7,500 cycles. We have 
had very good experience with this 
unit and have done satisfactory 
speech and musical recording and 
clinical work with it for seven years. 
Other models by Fairchild, Rek-o- 
Kut, etc., run parallel in price. For 
building turntables and amplifiers to 
school order such companies as Allied 
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and Western Electric furnish a wide 
range of parts. 

The principle of recording on a 
magnetized medium has been under- 
stood for many years; the develop- 
ment of the electronic amplifier made 
the principle usable. The Western 
Electric Mirrophone pioneered with 
an instrument for practice purposes 
which provided one minute’s record- 
ing time, with no rewinding device 
necessary. At the present time in- 
struments are available which record 
on wire of various weights, tape 
coated with metal filings, and disks 
similarly treated. The advantages of 
this type of recording lie principally 
in the inexpensive medium. The pre- 
vious signal erases from the medium 
by replaying. Hence for recording 
where permanence is not essential, 
and for therapy involving much re- 
playing, wire or tape is very useful. 
The medium must be rewound in or- 
der to play back, and the place to 
begin must be marked; these dis- 
advantages are in process of solution. 
The average wire recorder has a ceil- 
ing of 4,000 cycles and a rather low 
output on the playback; this makes 
it inferior to a disk recorder, with 
ample playback range for music, but 
is not so significant a problem for 
speech, which is satisfactorily repro- 
duced under the 4,000-cycle ceiling. 
The school will find a wire or tape 
recorder very useful for therapy and 
quick temporary pickup of speech. If 
it can afford only one of the two types 
of machine at the start, we believe 
the wire recorder will serve tempo- 
rarily. 


The market in wire recorders is 
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crowded, and new developments are 
appearing constantly. For the price 
we recommend Webster 80, a com- 
plete recorder in luggage case at 
$149.50, maximum recording time one 
hour; response to 5,000 cycles. The 
reproduction will be considerably im- 
proved by using a remote amplifier 
and larger speaker; the recording 
chassis only lists at $44.10.—RCA 
markets a complete recorder for 
$127.40, unique for the “plug in” 
cartridge, which is replayable with- 
out rewinding; a good machine for 
therapy, but expensive when record- 
ings are stored, as the 30-minute 
cartridge costs $11.12, compared with 
the average hour spool at $4.90. — 
Majestic markets a model (table) in- 
cluding radio and record player at 
$169; its quality is limited, due to 
small speaker and amplifier; the con- 
sole at $225 is more adequate. — Sim- 
ilar to the Majestic are recorder mod- 
els at $155.25 and $175.70 marketed 
by Sears Roebuck. Their de luxe 
models from $190.25 to $475.00 in- 
clude FM, short wave, and record 
changer. — Air King lists its model 
750 at $129.50, providing facilities 
similar to Majestic. — Detroit Wire 
Recorder Company produces models 
with capstan drive, assuring uniform 
and constant speed essential in the 
recording of music; its Wi-Recorder 
lists at $255.00, with amplifier at 
$182.50 additional, the response is to 
10,000 cycles; its Powell, response to 
5,000 cycles, lists chassis only $125.00, 
a de luxe model at $225.00; these 
prices are very high where recording 
of music is not essential. — Brush pro- 
duces a wire recorder with three 
hours’ recording time for $795.00. — 
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Pierce produces a versatile instru- 
ment for office and conference pur- 
poses, at $400.00, which provides re- 
production to 5,000 cycles and serves 
also as stenographer’s dictation ma- 
chine. 

The chief tape recorder is Brush 
Soundmirror, list $229.50; a portable 
model at $395.00 is equipped for pub- 
lic-address additions; the tape is 
driven by three motors, and the 
mechanism is more complicated than 
the wire recorders. 

Several developments are in process 
which look promising. Armour Re- 
search Foundation has developed a 
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tape recorder with two-direction op- 
eration, response to 14,000 cycles, 
capstan drive; one half of tape width 
is used for each direction. Indiana 
Steel Products has developed a good 
quality recorder promising to meet 
the medium-price field. Magnaphone 
Division of Amplifier Corporation of 
Amercia is about to release a series 
of ten models ranging up to 12,500 
cycles and offering varying speeds for 
improved fidelity, with accessories 
locating any section of reel, eight- 
hour recording time, and other fea- 
tures of interest chiefly to the broad- 
casting industry. 


Ruuine Hits Birt Conrrov. — Declaring that procreation is the primary 
purpose of marriage, Justice Frederick T. Collins of the superior court here 
{in Montreal] granted a war bride judicial separation from her husband mainly 
because the latter “did not want any children but wanted birth control.” 
The mother was granted custody of the two children already born to the 


couple. 


stirred up controversy in Great Britain, Judge Collins said: 


In ruling contrary to the recent decision of the Privy Council which 


“The primary 


purpose of marriage is the procreation of children, and marriage is based upon 
that primary purpose. Any other conception of marriage debases it and strikes 
at and undermines the very root and basis of all civilization —the family. 
Consequently any attempt at a miscarriage constitutes an outrage, ill-usage and 


grievous insult to a wife which justifies separation. 


It would be most un- 


reasonable for any court to force a wife to continue to live with such a 
husband.” — The Christian Century (April 14, 1948), p. 334. 


Tuey’RE SELF-RELIANT ON THE FarM.—Farm boys and girls not only 
hold their own but frequently surpass city youngsters in mental health and 


personality adjustment. 


An Ohio State University rural sociologist, A. R. Mangus, studied 1,229 
third- and sixth-grade children living on farms, in villages, and in city homes 
in an Ohio county. He found farm children significantly more self-reliant than 
those in the city. The farm children showed more self-confidence, possessed 


a greater sense of security. 


On the other hand, farm children lacked a sense of personal freedom. 
Dr. Mangus explains this characteristic by saying that “other studies show 
that the farm family is less democratic than the typical urban family. | The 
farm boys and girls do not have so much to say about determining their own 


activity as do the city children. 


The Functioning Library in a Lutheran High School 


Vircinia L. AAMODT 


The library of a Lutheran high 
school, as the high school itself, dif- 
fers from other libraries largely in 
its emphasis on things religious. Its 
functions are similar to those of other 
school libraries, just as its aims and 
objectives coincide to a certain de- 
gree with them. Any discussion of 
the functioning library in a Lutheran 
high school is bound to center in the 
two words “functioning” and “Lu- 
theran,” both of which are essential 
in making an adequate statement of 
the aims of the library. It goes with- 
out saying that the basic aims of the 
library are those of the school itself. 
In a monograph entitled The Lu- 
theran High School, published by 
L. E. A. in 1945, Carl S. Meyer listed 
the following specific aims of a Lu- 
theran high school: 

1. To further growth in grace and in 


the knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ; 

2. To give a good acquaintance with 
the distinctive doctrines, history, and or- 
ganization of the Lutheran Church and 
thus deepen Lutheran consciousness and 
strengthen confessional loyalty; 

3. To make the love of God operate 
in the lives of the students in love to- 
ward their fellow men; 

4. To perpetuate the cultural heritage 
of the past so that the accomplishments 
of former generations might be appreci- 
ated and an understanding of the prob- 
lems of the present might be gained; 

5. To prepare students for vocational 
activities and for earning a livelihood, 
encouraging the ideal of service to 
others; 

6. To train God-fearing citizens in 
democratic practices and living so that 
they may take their place as loyal citi- 
zens of the community and of the state; 


7. To foster physical health and desir- 
able health habits; 

8. To promote social attitudes and 
behavior befitting a child of God; 

9. In all of its activities to seek the 
honor and glory of God.1 


But to function properly, the li- 
brarian also needs statements that 
are more closely related to library 
service than the general educational 
goals. Basic in the formation of ob- 
jectives is the statement of principles 
developed in 1941 by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Library 
Association. Those principles, ap- 
plicable to all kinds of schools and 
fundamental in determining school- 
library standards, are as follows: 


The school library is an essential ele- 
ment in the school program; the basic 
purpose of the school library is identical 
with the basic purpose of the school 
itself. 

School library service, being an es- 
sential part of the school program, is 
basically a responsibility of the board of 
education. 

The distinctive purpose of the school 
library, within the total complex of the 
work of the school, is that of helping 
young people to develop abilities and 
habits of purposefully using books and 
libraries in attaining their goals of living. 

The school library program should 
carry out the purposes of sharing in the 
whole school program and of encourag- 
ing the effective use of books and librar- 
ies by providing individual service to 
individual children through reading 
guidance, ample reading materials, and 
library experience. 

Three essential factors, without which 


1 Meyer, Carl S., ed., The Lutheran 
High School. L.E. A. and Board for Parish 
Education, 1945, p. 61. 
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FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY IN A LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL 


a school library does not exist, are: the 
librarian, the book collection, and the 
library quarters. 

A school library does not become ef- 
fective without the informed and con- 
structive participation of many persons 
within the school system, in addition to 
the librarian and the pupils, including 
especially the superintendent and central 
administrative staff, the principal, and 
the classroom teachers. 

School libraries and the public library 
should work together to provide a co- 
ordinated and complete library service 
to school children without unnecessary 
duplication of activities.? 

In line with these principles and 
with the educational aims of the 
school the aims of the Lutheran high 
school library may be formulated. 
Regardless of how they are worded, 
these seven purposes are vital to li- 
brary service: 

1. To acquire books and materials in 
line with the demands of the Lutheran 
high school curriculum and the personal 
needs of the students and to organize 
them for effective use. 

2. To stimulate and guide pupils in 
all phases of their reading that they may 
find increasing enjoyment and may grow 
in critical judgment and appreciation. 

3. To develop in students skill and 
resourcefulness in their use of books and 
libraries and to encourage the habit of 
personal investigation. 

4. To help students establish a wide 
range of interests meaningful in their 
growth and development as individuals, 
as citizens, and as members of their 
Church. 

5. To provide experience in social and 
democratic living and to encourage so- 
cial attitudes and behavior befitting chil- 
dren of God. 


2 American Library Association. School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow: Func- 
tions and Standards. A. L. A., 1945. 
43 pages. 
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6. To work with teachers in the selec- 
tion and use of all types of library ma- 
terials which contribute to the teaching 


program. 

7. To participate with other teachers 
and administrators in programs for the 
continuing professional and cultural 
growth of the school staff. 

Any library that successfully ac- 
complishes these aims, with all their 
implications, will indeed be a func- 
tioning library. 

Let us then consider the how of the 
matter — how to achieve these goals. 
First of all, what makes for a “func- 
tioning” library? Four things, ac- 
tually: a collection of materials, 
trained personnel, comfortable hous- 
ing, and efficient administration.2? We 
shall discuss them one by one and 
then proceed to the chief function of 
the library itself, that of service to 
students and teachers. 

No longer are libraries described 
merely in terms of book collections, 
but rather of “materials.” According 
to current educational philosophy, the 
library is the center of the school, 
and so it must contain everything 
used in the instructional program ex- 
cept textbooks. The list is long: 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, maps, films, filmstrips, phono- 
graph records, even art objects and 
specimens when possible. Not only 
must these materials be at hand, but 
they must be organized in such a 
way that they may be used to the 
fullest advantage. Their selection is 
not the task of the librarian alone. 


Rather, each department determines 


8 Fargo, Lucile F. The Library in the 
School. 4th edition. A.L.A., 1947. 405 


pages. 
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its needs and then works with the 
librarian in deciding what materials 
are to be provided. 

In our Lutheran high schools the 
close co-operation between the li- 
brarian and the teachers of religion 
is especially important because of the 
fact that few textbooks are available 
in so specialized a field and that the 
classes depend almost entirely upon 
the library for information. You may 
be interested in some specific exam- 
ples of materials used by the students. 
You are familiar with the curriculum: 
New Testament, Old Testament, 
church history, and church doctrine 
and practices, in that order. 

For both Old and New Testament 
we need biographies of people: Paul, 
Jesus, David, Moses, Solomon, Esther, 
the kings of Israel, and many others; 
maps of Bible lands, of journeys, of 
the forty years’ wanderings; plans 
and pictures of temples and _taber- 
nacles; and religious and historical 
novels. For church history we need 
just that — histories of the church, by 
Qualben, Huggenvik, Hageman, 
Hyma and Stach, and Nichols. Those 
names are almost passwords to the 
students! In addition, we use biog- 
raphies of Luther, John Hus, Calvin, 
Walther; histories of the Missouri 
Synod and maps of its growth. The 
seniors studying doctrine and _prac- 
tices work with monographs on sav- 
ing grace, predestination, sin, stew- 
ardship, church liturgy, dancing, love, 
courtship and marriage. You can 
guess how popular that unit is. Maga- 
zine articles, pamphlets, books, are in 
constant use, all available through the 
library, some on permanent reserve, 
others for general reading. 
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Don’t let me give the impression 
that other fields may be neglected in 
favor of religion. On the contrary, 
the social studies, sciences, and litera- 
ture must receive equally close atten- 
tion. Schools offering shop courses 
will have a good selection of tech- 
nical books. Music and the arts must 
be stressed, especially when they do 
not receive much emphasis in the 
curriculum. Fiction and biography 
will account for perhaps one fifth of 
the entire book collection. Quantita- 
tive standards set up by the Amer- 
ican Library Association in their 
“School Libraries for Today and To- 
morrow’ recommend a collection of 
3,500 titles, that is, approximately 
5,000 volumes, for a school enrolling 
five hundred students. As in so 
many cases, that number is an ideal 
and cannot always be obtained be- 
cause of lack of space or lack of 
funds. The inclusion of audio-visual 
aids as part of the library program 
depends largely upon school facilities 
and presents a special kind of prob- 
lem. Magazines are extremely im- 
portant because they contain the most 
recent information in a given field. 
A school library should contain be- 
tween twenty and forty titles cover- 
ing all subjects. Twenty per cent of 
the book budget is not too much to 
allow for periodicals — they’re worth 
it. Pamphlets, both vocational and 
informational, come from hundreds 
of sources, some free, others inex- 
pensive. They share with magazines 
the advantage of recency. 

The personnel of the library should 
include a trained librarian. Educa- 
tional background, as well as library 
training, is essential, for the librarian 
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must be prepared to take part in all 
of the school’s activities, from cur- 
riculum planning to working with 
the school paper. He must be aware 
of developments in both fields in or- 
der to be one step ahead when called 
upon for information. Whether he is 
full-time or part-time will depend on 
the size of the school, for A. L.A. 
standards recommend a _ full-time 
fully trained librarian in schools with 
more than 200 students. Paid clerical 
help is desirable because it relieves 
the librarian of mechanical details 
and leaves him free to work with stu- 
dents and teachers. If the librarian 
lacks such help, student library as- 
sistants are an answer to the person- 
nel problem, and I honestly don’t see 
how a school library can function 
without them. We choose our stu- 
dents on the basis of ability, depend- 
ability, and interest. High scholastic 
average is important but not primary, 
since many slow pupils have been 
helped by the work they do there. 
Our youngsters receive no payment 
or credit for their labors. They earn 
civic letter points on the basis of time 
spent in the library, and good ex- 
perience (plus a certain amount of 
prestige) is their only reward. 

To function properly, a school li- 
brary must have adequate housing, 
comfortable tables and chairs, good 
lighting, plenty of shelf space, a 
workroom and office for the librarian, 
a conference room or adjoining class- 
room for use when the library be- 
comes a laboratory, and above all, 
pleasant atmosphere. There should 
be a seating capacity of between fif- 
teen and twenty per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in order to allow for 
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class visits and free access from the 
study hall. Standards allow twenty- 
five square feet of floor space per 
reader to prevent crowding the aisles 
and permit free movement near the 
shelves. 

The general organization and ad- 
ministration of the library really de- 
termines the extent to which it will 
be used by students and faculty. 
Rules pertaining to book loans, hall 
passes, and behavior are simple but 
definite. The students know what is 
expected of them and what they can 
expect in return. That pleasant at- 
mosphere I mentioned before is im- 
portant if the librarian is to gain the 
confidence of the students. A certain 
freedom to move about, to talk when 
necessary, is a part of that atmos- 
phere. The library is not a mauso- 
leum, but neither is it an old-fash- 
ioned babbling school. Somewhere 
between is the happy medium, usu- 
ally described as humming activity. 
Naturally there will be discipline 
problems. Books and magazines will 
disappear, pages will be torn from 
encyclopedias, some students will 
take advantage of the freedom al- 
lowed them; but as they begin to 
understand the purpose of the library 
and the necessity for co-operation on 
all sides, such instances become 
fewer. 

The principal and the librarian 
work together in planning library 
policies and in determining budget 
appropriations. Handling of the 
budget, of course, is a big item in the 
administering of the library. Its size 
will be in proportion to the size of 
the school, since A. L.A. has set a 
standard of $1.50 per student for the 
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school year to be spent on library 
materials, including new books and 
replacements, rebinding, magazines, 
pamphlets, supplies, and a new en- 
cyclopedia every five years. Allo- 
cation of the funds among the de- 
partments and subject-matter fields 
depends upon the state of the book 
collection and the needs of the in- 
dividual school. 

Materials, personnel, housing, and 
administration — these are four ele- 
ments without which the library can- 
not carry out its primary function, 
that of service to students and teach- 
ers. It is in the giving of service that 
the library really becomes the center 
of the school — the center for reading, 
- reference, curriculum development, 
and extracurricular activities. It 
not only provides the materials, but 
must be responsible for teaching the 
students how to use its resources. 
As a reading center the library is 
almost literally all things to all men. 
Students come there to study, to do 
personal research, or to relax; teach- 
ers come to relax, too, to prepare les- 
sons, or to plan school activities. 
Using a library is not one of those 
things that come naturally, and teach- 
ing the use of books and libraries is 
one responsibility that the library 
usually shares with the English de- 
partment. Once the students know 
where and how to find things, the 
library has only to provide them; but 
the ultimate in self-help is seldom 
achieved, and after everything else 
is done, there is always a need for 
reading guidance. 

A common and much-quoted aim 
of reading guidance is to get the right 
book to the right child at the right 
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time. But there is more to it than 
that. Johnny may be in the dog- 
story stage and Bill read nothing but 
baseball fiction, but they can't read 
that sort of thing all their lives. Their 
attention must be turned to other 
types of literature, not forcefully, but 
gradually, so that their interests be- 
come broader in scope. 

Stimulating the reading habit is 
another phase of reading guidance. 
Joe, for instance, never reads at all 
and proudly asserts that he hasn't 
opened a book since he was a fresh- 
man! He does come into the library, 
if only to fool around, and by finding 
out what his hobbies are, what he 
does with his spare time, the librarian 
can come up with an article or book 
at the opportune moment. The slow 
reader, too, needs special help in find- 
ing books at his low reading level 
which will at the same time appeal 
to his often more adult interests. In 
the same way the exceptional student 
needs encouragement toward the 
great books of all times which he is 
really capable of understanding and 
away from the everyday pablum that 
takes no brain power and can easily 
dull his taste for the real thing. 

Reading guidance for the “Book of 
the Month Club” type presents an- 
other kind of problem—where to draw 
the line in buying modern novels. 
Tl admit that I have no solution. 
The Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries is one aid in selection, since 
it includes only the better, cleaner 
novels. Also helpful are book lists 
such as “Books for You,” put out by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Good Reading (Pelican); 
“Books for Young People,” a section 
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of the A.L.A. Book List, and the 
book-review sections of Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Walther League 
Messenger, and Cresset. But the 
problem remains: Should we be more 
careful in our book selection than a 
public school, for instance. The an- 
swer is yes, I'm sure. Yet I think 
you will agree that some of our stu- 
dents read books of questionable 
moral value just as other young peo- 
ple do. We have to realize that cen- 
sorship, as such, defeats its own pur- 
pose — forbidden fruit, you know — 
and that true guidance is shaping 
tastes in literature so that our stu- 
dents finally realize that bad books 
are a waste of time and possession of 
them is unbecoming a Christian. 
Besides being a reading center, the 
library is a reference center, for in- 
formation and fact finding of all kinds 
and in all fields. By that I do not 
mean research in the scientific sense — 
that we save for the universities and 
colleges. But reference in the sense 
of class projects, special reports, vo- 
cational guidance materials, and even 
fugitive questions from radio quiz 
programs. To answer those questions 
we must employ many kinds of ma- 
terials. Encyclopedias? Yes; recent 
and readable ones: Britannica, be- 
cause it is standard; but World Book, 
Compton’s, and Britannica Junior, be- 
cause the students enjoy using them. 
Special subject reference works, al- 
manacs, biographical materials, mag- 
azines, pamphlets, and non-fiction 
books in all fields, with much variety 
in approach and in reading level. 
The library is also a curriculum 
center, for to have materials on hand 
at the right time, there must be close 
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co-operation between the librarian 
and the teachers. Professional books 
and periodicals are provided for fac- 
ulty use, and much planning of 
courses is actually done in the library. 
Unless the librarian knows what goes 
on in the classes, he becomes a mere 
preserver and dispenser of books. 
Knowing those needs, however, he 
can prepare bibliographies, collect 
special materials, and most important, 
can have them ready when needed. 
Lucky is the school that can afford 
to have special collections housed in 
English, social-studies, and science 
classrooms. But if the school lacks 
these, the library can and must route 
books, magazines, pictures, and 
pamphlets to the classroom; for often 
immediacy is the important element, 
and if the entire class cannot come to 
the library because of lack of space, 
then the library must go to class, if 
only temporarily. Scheduling classes 
in the library is desirable, but it is 
also an administrative problem that 
varies with the facilities of the school. 

The use of audio-visual aids in the 
curriculum is another problem which 
affects the library. If the school has 
an audio-visual director, well and 
good. More often, however, the job 
is done by the person most interested, 
in many cases the librarian, who 
passes out news of films, helps teach- 
ers choose those most suited to a 
particular unit, orders the films, 
schedules the projectors for use, and 
finds boys to operate them. Here at 
Luther Institute we are just organiz- 
ing a student engineers’ club, made 
up of boys who after a certain training 
period are authorized to run the pro- 
jectors. The biggest advantage of 
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such an arrangement is that the 
teacher is left free to concentrate on 
providing learning experiences. 

The library is an extracurricular 
center, too. Social clubs come flock- 
ing for help — statistics for debates, 
formulae for science experiments, 
sports rules, poster ideas, student- 
council projects, articles for the school 
paper —and the library must have 
it all. Parents as well as students are 
reached, through talks to the men’s 
and the women’s clubs and through 
individual help, as when dad wants 
to know which is the best encyclo- 
pedia to buy for Jim, who is a fresh- 
man; what kinds of stories to get 
Mary for Christmas or how to go 
about building a personal library of 
religious books for their homes. We 
often guide their reading, too, judg- 
ing by the frequency of requests for 
a book that dad or mom would like. 

Does the library seem to you to be 


just functioning and not particularly 
Lutheran? Actually, except for the 
unusually large number of books on 
religion, there is little visible evi- 
dence that ours is a Lutheran high 
school library. The essence of its 
Lutheranism is in the underlying 
spirit of the activities carried on there, 
in the attitude of the students, their 
interest in the work of the church — 
wanting discussion topics for Walther 
League meetings and games for Wal- 
ther League parties; wanting a book 
on Lutheran doctrines for the con- 
ductor of their streetcar because he 
asked about their school; wanting 
vocational information about jobs as 
deaconesses, parish secretaries, teach- 
ers, missionaries, and ministers. When 
a library can answer such requests, 
we may be sure that its goals have 
been accomplished, that it is a func- 
tioning library and a Lutheran library 


as well. 


STRENGTH OF A Nation. — We have a desperate need for more religion and 


morality as the background for government. The religious and moral founda- 
tions for thought and conduct require strengthening here as well as through- 
out the world. There is no higher civilizing influence than religious and moral 
concepts. Corruption and tyranny can be driven out of government only 
when these concepts give men the faculty to recognize such evils and the 
strength to eliminate them. —CorpELL HuLx, quoted in Lutheran Standard, 
April 18, 1948. 


Numer oF AceD INcrEAsING. — According to a study on “The Protestant 
Churches and the Aged in New York City” made by the city mission society’s 
pathfinding service, the number of persons in New York 65 years old and over 
is expected to more than double in the next half century. The study has been 
reviewed by the church planning department of the Protestant council’s Man- 
hattan division, and will be released to clergymen and other religious leaders. 
In a joint statement on the survey, Kenneth D. Miller of the mission society 
and Earl F. Adams, executive secretary of the Protestant council, point out 
that churches as well as public and private welfare agencies will have to adjust 
their programs to the changing age composition of the groups with which 
they work. “The churches must be made aware of the opportunities for en- 
larged service to the old people in their parishes,” the statement declares. — 
Christian Century (April 14, 1948), p. 381. 


A Tribute to Luther 


(By Hartmann von Grisar, S. J., in his Life of Luther in six volumes. Vol. 1) 


Wn. DALLMANN 


“We must pay him this tribute, 
that during the whole stay in the Er- 
furt monastery he strove to live as a 
true monk and to keep the Rule... 
and, for that reason, enjoyed the con- 
fidence of his superiors.” (Pp. 20—21.) 

Of Luther’s story of his conversion: 
“The main elements of the story ap- 
pear to be historically quite cred- 
ible.” (P. 377.) 

“Many writers on the Catholic side 
have endeavored to prove that the 
principle motive for Luther's new 
opinions lay in worldliness, sensual- 
ity, and more especially sins of the 
flesh.” 

“We must admit that the only argu- 
ments upon which the assertion of 
his great inward corruption could 
historically be based, namely, actual 
texts and facts capable of convincing 
anyone, are not forthcoming in the 
material at our command.” (Pp. 110 
to 111.) 

The new discovery of “the right- 
eousness of God . . . lent a giant 
strength to his action as a reformer 
of ecclesiastical conditions against 
Rome’s abuses. He now begins to 
act as a spokesman of the nation and 
to constitute himself the leader of the 
already existing anti-Roman move- 
ment in Germany.” (P. 402.) 

In so far as these doctrines were in 
very truth his own production, born of 
his own heart and brain amid incredible 
anxieties and struggles, we may, we 
must, say that it was a new and in- 
dependent task which he undertook, and 
his was the labor and his the results. 
. . . What he with his chief doctrine of 
justification by faith and the appropria- 


tion of salvation began to set in the place 
of the old teaching, was in no way the 
necessary product of the various factors 
which had assisted in his education, but 
rather something new, original, and 
never before known, only to be ac- 
counted for by Luther’s own extraor- 
dinary genius! In this sense the entire 
lack of originality with which he has 
frequently been reproached must be 
relegated to the domain of legend. 
(P. 404.) 

He displayed already in these early 
lectures — on the Psalms, 1513 — no less 
than in those of the later period, the 
whole force of his fancy and eloquence, 
his great ability in the choice of quota- 
tions from the Bible, his extraordinary 
subjectivity, and . . . the vehemence of 
his passion. The fiery and stimulating 
teacher was in his true element at Wit- 
tenberg. (P. 39.) 


“On perusing the lengthy pages of 
the Commentary on Romans we are 
amazed at the eloquence of the young 
author, at his dexterity in description 
and his skill in the apt use of Biblical 
quotations.” (P. 186.) 


We must admit without reserve that 
it does not show us the picture of a man 
who is morally bankrupt. The author 
does not make the impression of one 
bent on sensuality and seeking the means 
of gratifying it. The work, on the con- 
trary, breathes a spiritual tendency, even 
to the point of excess, though not, in- 
deed, without a strong admixture of the 
earthly element. 

The vivacity and fertility of thought 
which the author displays is noteworthy; 
the personal coloring in which he depicts 
his religious ideas . . . is unique and of 
priceless value to the biographer. (Page 
241.) 


“We find much that is excellent and 
calculated to elucidate the Pauline 
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text.” (P.242.) “His own linguistic 
training and his knowledge of ancient 
literature were of great service to 
him, as also his natural quickness of 
judgment combined with sagacity.” 
(P. 243.) 

“To his words the University was 
even then attentive.” (P.244.) He 
knew well how to hold his listeners 
by the versatility of his spirit and his 
ability to handle words. His language 
comprises, now weighty sentences, 
now popular and striking compar- 
isons. He speaks, when he is so in- 
clined, in the popular and forcible 
style he employs at a later date; he 
borrows from the lips of the pop- 
ulace sayings of unexampled coarse- 
ness with which he spices his ha- 
rangues, more especially with a view 
to emphasizing his attitude to his op- 
ponents.” (P. 244.) 

“Interesting picture of his inmost 
thoughts.” (P. 259.) 

“A real genius and a man of orig- 
inality.” (P. 301.) 

“His capacity for work was enor- 
mous.” (P. 274.) 

“His powers of work were indeed 
amazing.” (P. 275.) 

“He became so thin that one could 
count his ribs, as the saying is.” 
(P. 279) ) 

“In 1515 Luther at Gotha in a 
sensational sermon lashed the monk- 
ish vice of slander, and the monks 
elected him their District Vicar. In 
his letters to the monasteries ‘We 
meet with some pages containing 
beautiful and inspiring thoughts. 
There can be no question that he 
knew how to intervene with energy 
where abuses called for it, just as he 
also could speak words of consolation, 
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encouragement, and kindly admoni- 
tion to those in fault.” (P. 264.) 
Then follow pages of examples. 

Grisar asserts Luther preached 
against good works. He did; but 
which “good works”? Grisar tells us: 
“Away with masses, pilgrimages, Of- 
fice in Choir, saint worship, cowls, 
virginity, confraternities, rules, and 
such like, away with the lousy works; 
and so he preached real good works.” 

Many portions of this book — The Ten 
Commandments — are really useful and 
hardly to be distinguished from what a 
true spiritual guide of souls would write. 
. . . In most of his explanations he gives 
a very clever, popular, and perfectly 
correct presentment of the contents of 
the commandments and the motives for 
keeping them. . Oldecop . . . com- 
plains that ‘in the matter of the venera- 
tion of the saints, Luther was not in 
agreement with the Catholic Church.’ 
. . . He speaks with rhetorical emphasis 
and, it must be admitted, with a wealth 
of earnest thought, against the habit of 
filthy talking which was gaining ground 
at that time. Here, for example, after 
the most solemn warning against giving 
scandal to the little ones, he lets fall 
these golden words with regard to re- 
form: “If the Church is to blossom again, 
the beginning must be made by a care- 
ful training of the young.’ (Pp. 361 to 
362.) 

Humanist lawyer Christopher 
Scheurl of Nuernberg on Septem- 
ber 11, 1517, wrote Luther he wished 
“the theology of Christ may be re- 
instated and that we may walk in 
His law.” (P. 318.) 

Duke George, who was zealous for 
reform, was much in favor of Lu- 
ther’s Indulgence theses. (P. 379.) 

On Luther’s way to Cajetan: “To 
attribute hypocrisy to him, as though 
he merely played a part, would be 
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to do him an injustice. It is true 
there are recent writers who look 
upon him as a mere comedian, but 
it would be nearer the mark to com- 
pare him to John Hus on his journey 
to the Council of Constance. Like 
him, he looked forward to death 
without any inclination to recant.” 
(P. 356. ) 

The disputations gave Luther “a 
good opportunity for displaying his 
fiery temper, his quick-wittedness, his 
talent as an orator, his general knowl- 
edge, and particularly his famliarity 
with the Bible.” (P.314.) 

The Heidelberg Disputation “was 
a victory for the new teaching.” 
(P. 298.) “The astounding and ever- 
growing applause of those who were 
otherwise loyal to the Church.” 
(P. 332. ) 

On his way home from the Heidel- 
berg Disputation, Luther preached 
before the court at Dresden on 
July 25, 1518, from Matthew 20:22, 
the Gospel for the Feast of James the 
Greater. At dinner Barbara van Sala 
praised the sermon as most reassur- 
ing, and added that if she could hear 
such a sermon again she would die 
with a quiet mind. 

Duke George replied: “I would 
have given much money not to have 
heard it, because such discourses 
make men presumptuous.” 

This he repeated several times at 
table with great displeasure. (Pages 
869—370. ) 

“In the matter of style, Luther was 
more successful in his shorter works, 
particularly in his German controver- 
sial pamphlets. Writers who opposed 
him, such as Eck, Emser, Dungers- 
heim, Alveld, Hoogstraaten, Prierias, 
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he readily withstood in words full of 
fire and imagination.” (P. 366.) 

Luther wrote Spalatin on Febru- 
ary 24, 1519: 

“I do not care if even my friends 
say I have lost my reason; it must 
be so; I have awaited this hour when 
they should be offended in me, as the 
disciples and friends of Christ were 
in Christ. Matthew 26:31; Mark 14: 
27; truth must stand by its divine 
strength, not by mine or yours or that 
of any man.” (Pp. 402—403. ) 

“In Luther’s case there is no reason 
for assuming any ‘monkish mental 
disease, nor can he be proved to have 
suffered from any disturbance what- 
ever of his mental functions at any 
time of his life.” (P. 883.) 


It was clear that all the currents ad- 
verse to the Papacy were, so to speak, 
waiting for the coming of one man, who 
should unchain them with his powerful 
hand. . . . Luther found combustible 
material — social, moral, and_ political — 
heaped up so high that a stunning result 
was not surprising. 

Luther arrived on the scene with his 
terrible, mighty voice, pressed all the 
elements of the storm into his service, 
and, launching a defiance of which the 
world had never before heard the like, 
succeeded in winning an immense suc- 
cess for the standard he had raised. 
(P. 56.) 

Luther’s strange eyes, with their pen- 
sive gleam, ever ready to smile on a 
friend, and, in fact, his whole presence, 
made an impression upon all who were 
brought into close contact with him. 
It is an undoubted fact, true even of his 
later days, that intercourse with him was 
pleasant. Not only were his pupils de- 
voted admirers of the brave critic of the 
Schoolmen, but, little by little, he also 
gained an unquestioned authority over 
the other professors. (P. 86.) 


“The seduction exercised by his 
splendid talents.” (P. 301.) 
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“Only Luther’s strange power over 
men can account for the fact that so 
many of the monks were convinced 
that he was animated by the true 
Spirit of God... . Staupitz himself 
often said to him: “Christ speaks 
through you.” (P. 298.) 

“I praise Christ in you, and I am 
forced to believe Him in you.” (Page 
305. ) 


Melanchthon: 


In the opinion of the wise and pious 
the light of the new teaching first broke 
forth, after a long and dark night, in the 
commentary on these Epistles — Romans 
and Galatians, 1515 and 1516. There 
Luther pointed out the true distinction 
between the Law and the Gospel; there 
he refuted the Pharisaical errors which 
then ruled in the schools and in the pul- 
pits, namely, that man was able to ob- 
tain forgiveness of sin by his own efforts 


and could be justified before God by the 


performance of outward works. He 
brought back souls to the Son of God, 
he pointed to the Lamb, who bore the 
guilt for our sins. He demonstrated that 
sin was forgiven for the sake of the Son 
of God and that such a favor ought to 
be accepted in faith. He also shed a 
great light on the other articles of faith. 
Vita Lutheri, p. 6. (P. 303.) 


John Mathesius: 

Dr.. Luther in all his lectures and dis- 
putations chiefly treats of this question 
and article, whether the true faith by 
which we are to live a Christian faith 
and die a happy death is to be learned 
from Holy Scripture or from the godless 
heathen Aristotle, on whom the Doctors 
of the Schools attempted to base the 
doctrine of the Romish Church and of 
the monks. ... This is the chief issue 
between Dr. Luther and the Sophists. 
. . . He insisted upon this in his writings 
and disputations before ever he began 
his controversy on Indulgences. For this 
reason he was at the time scolded as a 
heretic. (Pp. 303-304.) 


Supports Court Decision. — Professor Dwight H. Rich [speaking to the 
American Association of School Administrators] said that the teaching of re- 
ligion should be left “where it rightfully belongs— in the home and the church 


and not in the school.” 


Concerning released-time religious instruction in 


schools he said: “Do our churches mean to suggest that they can only secure 


attendance at their programs by compulsion? . . . 


It has been my observation 


that the religious programs presented on the Sabbath are not enthusiastically 


supported. .. . 


Are the churches then asking the tax-supported schools to 
take over a responsibility they have failed to meet adequately? .. . 


Surely 


when the school day now is barely long enough to crowd in all essential learn- 
ing, the school would suffer in loss of time and efficiency to permit such a 
program.” — Lutheran Standard (March 27, 1948), p. 3. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


The Organ in Church 


R. G. RuncE 


An amateur is sticking his neck out. 
My top achievement in music is to 
be able to play a choral without caus- 
ing too much undue disturbance, and 
this ability is used only in the utmost 
emergency. And for me to give an 
opinion on the very much discussed 
and debated topic “The Business of 
the Organ (Organist) in Church,” is, 
to say the least, somewhat — some- 
what — yes, I think so, too. But any- 
way —. 

At our pastors’ conferences this 
topic is often mentioned. Invariably 
the verdict is: The main thing in the 
musical part of our services is the 
singing of the congregation. The or- 
gan is merely the accompanying serv- 
ant. That verdict is, of course, cor- 
rect. Then follows this syllogism: 
The singing is the all-important thing; 
ergo: the congregation should lead 
the singing. And the organ, as the 
accompanying servant, follows the 
singing. These are the very words 
which I have heard many times. 

With that I do not agree. True, 
the organ accompanies the singing. 
But to “accompany” does not always 
mean to “follow.” The accompanying 
may be done by leading, directing, 
and guiding. I remember seeing a 
parade which will illustrate this. 
When we were at the Seminary in 
St. Louis, President McKinley visited 
that city. And St.Louis gave the 
President a grand reception. In a 
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procession which included all the dig- 
nitaries of St. Louis the President was 
taken through the city. The Presi- 
dent was, of course, the all-important, 
the essential, the personage of honor. 
Servants “accompanied” him. But 
these servants did not say to the 
President: “This parade is in your 
honor. It is therefore your privilege 
to lead the procession. We as your 
accompanying servants shall follow 
you.” Think of the job the President 
would have had to lead the parade 
through those vast throngs! All this 
work of leading the procession was 
done by the “accompanying” serv- 
ants. They opened a path through 
the vast crowds, they chose the 
streets, they set the tempo of the 
parade, they supplied the vehicle to 
carry the President. All the Presi- 
dent had to do was to enter his car- 
riage and—salute his people. Though 
these servants preceded the parade, 
nobody paid the least attention to 
them. They were dressed in incon- 
spicuous uniforms. They were on 
horseback. They held the crowds in 
check. They rode neither too fast 
nor too slow. It was the work of 
these efficient “accompanying” serv- 
ants that made the parade a splendid 
success. As long as they performed 
thus, all attention was focused, where 
it should be, on the President. 

It would have been different 
though had anything unusual hap- 
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pened to these guides. If they had 
been dressed in gaudy garb, or if one 
of the horses had stumbled or begun 
to buck, or if one or the other of the 
guides had wanted to show his skill 
in horsemanship, or if these servants 
had been unable to manage the large 
crowds which lined both sides of the 
streets, the attention of the people 
would have been drawn to the ac- 
companying servants. 

Now to apply this to congregational 
singing. The singing of the congre- 
gation is the main thing. The organ- 
ist, the director, the Vorsaenger ac- 
company, i.e., serve the congrega- 
tion. The organ announces the mel- 
ody. The congregation need not 
worry about that. They need not 
worry about singing too fast or too 
slow. The organ sets the tempo. The 
congregation need not worry about 
the right length of pauses between 
the different stanzas. The organ does 
that, Die Orgel gibt den Ton an, 
ist also tonangebend — Whoops, lie 
down, Fido. None o’ that here! This 
is serious. Whether I get all these 
musical designations correct, I don't 
know. You will have to make the 
best of it. Anyway, as I was saying, 
the organ provides for everything. 
All the congregation has to do is, find 
the hymn and—sing. Thus the or- 
gan “accompanies” (serves) the sing- 
ing congregation by leading, guiding, 
and carrying them. The congregation 
may completely relax and put their 
whole attention upon what they sing. 
They need not bother with leading, 
starting, making sure they have the 
right melody, etc. All such common 
labor is performed by the accompany- 
ing servant, the organ or the Vor- 
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saenger. The congregation follows 
the “accompanying” leader. 

I maintain that it is virtually im- 
possible to lead the singing and let 
the organ follow. Have you ever 
tried itP We had a performance, 
once, years ago. Our organist, a 
young lady, left to teach public school 
in another part of the State. While 
there, she naturally attended the Lu- 
theran church. She came back at the 
end of the school term with the con- 
viction: The singing of the congrega- 
tion is the essential thing; ergo, the 
congregation must lead and the organ 
follow the song. The pastor of the 
church which she attended had 
brought that verdict home from a 
pastors’ conference. You can imagine 
the outcome. The respiration of the 
organ, being produced by foot power, 
outheld the congregation by a mile. 
This experiment we tried only once. 

A congregation or a choir will not, 
does not, and cannot “lead.” But 
they will and do “follow,” be it the 
organ, the director, or the Vorsaenger. 
They will follow the Vorsaenger even 
from one melody into another in the 
same stanza if the Vorsaenger hap- 
pens to make that mistake. This ex- 
ample will prove it: In one of my 
former congregations we had no or- 
gan. But we had quite an efficient 
Vorsaenger. He had a loud, not un- 
pleasant voice, and he knew his mel- 
odies, except in one instance. When- 
ever we sang the tune “O, Gott, du 
frommer Gott,” he would invariably, 
if not in the first stanza, then in the 
second, end up with the tune “Nun 
danket alle Gott.” And the remainder 
of the hymn was then sung in the 
latter melody. Yes, the congregation 
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meekly followed without the least 
disturbance. Ask the Rev. Wm. Peb- 
ler. He was spending his summer 
vacation there that year by teaching 
school for us. Did we follow too? 
We certainly did. We did not want 
to throw the whole parade out of 
gear. After the service I also talked 
to one of the members about it. He 
said: “Yes, he often gets those mel- 
odies mixed. Oh, well, I like that 
last melody better anyway.” It didn’t 
bother me. And it seemed it had not 
bothered anybody else either. I do 
not mention this to criticize or ridi- 
cule that fine, helpful man. I merely 
want to point out: A congregation 
will not lead, but they will follow. 
Now it is up to the organist to lead 
the singing in such a way that the 
congregation will give the organ no 
more attention than the President and 
the cheering throngs gave the effi- 
cient servants who led and guided 
that procession. 

If you are about to call an organist, 
don’t look up the pedigree, the quali- 
fications, the diplomas, the recom- 
mendations, etc., of an organist. 
A better way is to visit other con- 
gregations, and when you notice that 
the congregation sings neither too 
slow nor too fast and that all sing 
“heartily,” and you find that the sing- 
ing is a real pleasure to them, and 
when after service you hear remarks 
as: “We surely have beautiful hymns, 
and what a pleasure it is to behold 
the devotion of the whole congrega- 
tion, their enthusiasm! How we en- 
joy singing those noble melodies, so 
fitting for our majestic hymns! Yes, 
sir, the musical part of our service is 
a real edifying devotion in itself. We 
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sing from the ‘bottom of our hearts 
— get the name and address of that 
organist, and send him (or her) the 
call. Soon you will notice similar re- 
sults in your own congregation. 

If later you happen to revisit that 
other congregation, you may find an- 
other such efficient organist. Or you 
may hear, if you happen to steer the 
conversation toward the topic of how 
things are going in the congregation: 
“Well, I don’t know. A congregation 
is incalculable. At times they show 
tremendous interest in certain things. 
Then their interest begins to lag. 
Take, for instance, our singing. It 
used to be a real pleasure to behold 
the enthusiasm of the congregation. 
They talked about our beautiful 
hymns. And how we sang! But now 
they are losing interest. Our singing 
isn’t nearly what it used to be.” 

If you venture the remark: “Could 
the organist have something to do 
with it?” you might get the answer: 
“Say, listen. You don’t know what 
you are talking about. We have a 
real musician now. You ought to 
hear how that man can make that 
organ sing. The fine church music 
we get now is something really worth 
listening to. Our former organist 
may have been a good musician, but 
he never showed it in church. That’s 
why I say, it is the congregation. 
They are losing interest in spite of 
the fine music we have now.” To 
yourself you say: That’s what you 
think! 

Does this mean that an organist of 
mediocre efficiency is to be preferred 
to an accomplished musician? Let's 
talk “some more” about parades. At 
the time when that presidential pro- 
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cession passed where we were stand- 
ing, no one paid the least atten- 
tion to the accompanying leaders. 
I vaguely remember that they were 
on horseback. They preceded the 
parade. They opened a path through 
the crowds which had completely 
closed the street ahead. They did it 
so efficiently. Not a word was spoken. 
Not one had to be pushed aside force- 
fully. None ran in between the 
guides. Their inconspicuous but able 
accompanying made that presidential 
parade a tremendous success. 

I have seen other parades of sim- 
ilar nature. In some of those parades 
the accompanying servants “hogged 
the main show.” You could hear 
them long before they were near: 
“Clear the way. Get to the side and 
stay there. Don’t crowd in here.” 
Here one guide would turn back and 
push intruders aside. There two or 
three would wrangle with other spec- 
tators. In short, in various ways 
these accompanying guides would at- 
tract the main attention. In whose 
honor that parade was, I don’t remem- 
ber, but I still see the sweating and 
fretting guides. And the comment 
of the public? “They sure had some 
efficient guides. How they made 
those large crowds toe the mark!” 
Etc. Much was said about the “effi- 
cient” guides, and nothing or very 
little about the guest of honor. 

I have often asked myself: Why 
was it that those McKinley guides, 
though, as far as their personal recog- 
nition and attention was concerned, 
they were simply “the man who wasn’t 
there,” made such a success of the 
parade, while the others with all their 
attention and praise, bungled the job? 
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The only answer I know is: Those 
McKinley guides knew how. So also 
the servant of a singing congregation. 
If he can so relax the congregation 
that nothing will detract their atten- 
tion from the hymn they are singing, 
then he is an efficient organist. 
Though he also is “the man who 
wasn't there,” it is his guiding which 
will make or break the success of con- 
gregational singing. 

Does such efficiency taste of medi- 
ocrity? No, on the contrary, it re- 
quires unusual ability. And—no 
ability without “a lot of mental elbow 
grease.” A few years ago at a circuit 
meeting in Sidney, Nebr., Professor 
Mueller, who was at that time prin- 
cipal of the Christian day school in 
Sidney, read a paper before the as- 
sembly on this subject. Among other 
things he advised that the organist 
get the hymn numbers from his pas- 
tor a few days before Sunday and 
prepare his music. I fully agree with 
that sound advice, but would go a 
step further and recommend that he 
also ask his pastor for a short outline 
of the sermon in order to have a com- 
plete blueprint for his whole Sunday 
music preparation from prelude to 
postlude. Many times have I heard 
fine music in preludes, very fitting for 
a sad funeral, when suddenly the or- 
gan would wake up and the congre- 
gation break forth with “Praise to the 
Lord, the Almighty, the King of Cre- 
ation.” 

Now, it seems there is not much 
glamour for the organist in his diffi- 
cult occupation, not one word of en- 
couragement or recognition for all his 
conscientious hard work. Everything 
is taken for granted. Yes, I admit. 
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The profession of the successful or- 
ganist is no job for the Old Adam. 
I fear that for the recognition and 
appreciation of his untiring work the 
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organist will have to wait until he 
gets home, where a loving God will 
pat his cheek and say: “Ei, du from- 
mer und getreuer Knecht!” 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


THREE CHORALS FOR ORGAN. César 
Franck. (Ed. by Joseph Bonnet.) 
$2.50. 

The editing, fingering, phrasing, and in- 
terpretation suggested by Bonnet constitute 
a reliable source of information and guid- 
ance. The study of these numbers will add 
much to the ability of our better organists. 


SUITE FOR GRAND ORGAN. Felix 
Borowski. (Ed. T. Tertius Noble.) 
$2.25. 

This Suite in four movements stands out 
among the better works of the Chicago 
composer. The twenty-four pages offer 
music of general interest. 


SUITE BAROQUE. George Philipp Tele- 
mann. (Ed. Ludwig Altman.) $1.25. 
This Suite constitutes Book Six of the 
Anthologia Antiqua. The music is of mod- 
erate difficulty and should prove interesting 
to students of the Bach period. The five 
movements cover a dozen pages. 


FESTIVAL MARCHES FOR THE OR- 
GAN, Processional and Recessional for 
Wedding Music. Joseph J. McGrath. 
$1.00. 

A strong march pulse characterizes both 
compositions. They are quite easy to play. 
On page eight it appears that the two-four 
time ad libs into three-four. The reviewer 
believes that the dotted eighths were in- 
tended to be dotted sixteenth notes with 
complementing thirty-seconds. 


FIFTY ELEVATIONS FOR ORGAN ON 
MODAL THEMES. Dom Paul Benoit, 
O.S.B. $2.00. 

All these pieces are to be played lento or 
adagio, with great repose. They are written 
for the Elevation in the Mass. If one holds 
that music has an intrinsic message, 1 Corin- 
thians 8, we would suggest barring these 


Elevations from the Lutheran services. 
When used unnamed, they may constitute 
music of a general devotional nature. 


TGs: 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


PRELUDE — TOCCATA, With the Lord 
Begin Thy Task. Martin Stellhorn. 
60 cents. 

The chorale “Fang dein Werk” occurs 
first in the pedal, then in the melody of the 
right hand. The toccata motif consists of 
four eighth notes against each pedal half 
note of the chorale and is so constructed 
that two notes of the triad are struck on the 
accented beat, and while the third falls on 
the unaccented, the left hand answers the 
right in opposite motion. In the second 
movement, triplets are used in alternate 
opposite motion of right and left hands. 
The pedal carries a sustaining bass in half 
notes. There should be many a joyous 
occasion to play this toccata. T.G.S. 


INDEX TO HYMN PRELUDES. Com- 
piled by Martin Stellhorn. $2.00. 
Each hymn is listed alphabetically ac- 
cording to its tune name and followed by 
the names of compositions on that theme. 
The composers, publishers, key, grade of 
difficulty, length in pages, and number of 
staves are given. Likewise one may see at 
a glance in which collection the number is 
to be found. That tells the simple story of 
a monumental work. There is enough space 
and margin for additions from your per- 
sonal library. This makes a file out of the 
pile of organ music. Get it. T.G.S. 


CHOIR MUSIC 
ANTHOLOGY OF SACRED MUSIC. 
Edited by Walter E. Buszin. 
The numbers BA19 to 24 have been 
added to this worthy collection. 
BA 19: Three Five-Part Chorales — 
Eccard @ 25 cents. 
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BA 20: Lord, I Trust in Thee — 
Scandello @ 18 cents. 

BA 21: We Laud Our God on High — 
Franck @ 18 cents. 

BA 22: The Weary, Thirsting Deerlet 
Yearns — Schein @ 18 cents. 

BA 28: Commit Thy Way unto the Lord — 
Liebhold @ 20 cents. 

BA 24: A Song of Praise to the Holy Trinity 
— Schuetz @ 18 cents. 
For worshipful service music, try these 

gems of our heritage. T.G.S. 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago, II. 


SING, GIRLS, SING! Three-Part Treble 
Choruses. Arr. A. O. Andersen. 60 
cents. 

Where three or more girls like to sing, 

Sing, Girls, Sing will call forth ready re- 
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sponses. Good secular music gleaned from 

the best sources is here presented in delight- 

ful arrangements. Sing, girls, sing! . 
TG: 


C.C. Birchard and Company, Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR. Peter W. Dykema 
and others. 

A happy combination of many songs for 
all the grades from one to eight. This is the 
most recent volume of a series called 
A Singing School: 1: Our First Music; 
II: Our Songs; III: Merry Music; IV: We 
Sing; V: Our Land of Song; VI: Music 
Everywhere; VII: Sing Out! I-IV: Happy 
Singing; I—VIII: Music in the Air. It is 
important that teachers of school music in- 
form themselves concerning the many con- 
tributions to the literature and practice of 
song made in these books. EeGas. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION NOTES 


As announced previously, the 1948 
L. E. A. Convention will be held on July 6 
and 7 at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. Take another look at the Con- 
vention Program as presented in the May 
issue of LurHeERAN EpucaTion, and con- 
clude that it is your professional respon- 
sibility to be present. The topics are timely, 
and the speakers are superior. 

Walter R. Goetsch, Ph. D., Assistant 
Counselor in the Office of Student Affairs 
of the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
will speak on the topic: “The Pattern of 
Tomorrow's Education.” Dr. Goetsch is a 
keen student of the educational trends of 
today and on the basis of present-day trends 
will seek to evaluate the emerging patterns 
for tomorrow's educational world. At the 
State University of Iowa he has ample op- 
portunity to keep in touch with the current 
thinking and movements in education. Re- 
cently he has been appointed a member of 
the Board for Higher Education of the Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. He is a 
graduate of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest. From the vantage point of 
that background he is certain to have a 
meaningful message for the convention 
guests. 

Doctor Waldemar Link, who has charge 
of the Fellowship Dinner, has selected Mr. 
Fred Strieter of Davenport, Iowa, to be the 
speaker on that occasion. Mr. Strieter, a 
prominent layman of our Synod, is a dis- 
penser of Fords and Mercurys in the Tri- 
Cities. He is particularly qualified to de- 
liver the address, since he has maintained 
intimate association with the characteristics 
of Christian education as expressed through 
the media of various agencies. Mr. Strieter 
spent his youth on the campus of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., as the son 
of one of the faculty members. This initial 
experience has generated a pattern of 
thought which has accrued to the benefit 
of Synod’s educational institutions. You will 
find it a disinct privilege to hear Mr. Fred 
Strieter on the evening of July 6. 
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In spite of skyrocketing living costs the 
necessary financial assessments at the Con- 
vention will be very reasonable. They are 
as follows: Lodging: $1.25 for one night; 
$1.50 for two nights. Registration: $2.00. 
Banquet: $2.00. Breakfast, 35 cents. Din- 
ner: 75 cents. Supper: 60 cents. 

Attempts are being made to have a meet- 
ing of L. E. A. officers in a pre-convention 
session on July 5. The Convention details 
will receive their final review and patterns 
for the future development of the Associa- 
tion will be discussed. 

The meeting of the Educational Confer- 
ence, as conducted and sponsored by the 
Board for Parish Education, will be held on 
the two days following the Convention, 
July 7 and 8. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NEWS 


Chaplain M. H. Scharlemann was the 
representative of the L.E. A. at the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science 
Meeting in Philadelphia, April 2 and 3. 

It was decided that all those who enroll 
as members prior to July 1 shall receive the 
1948 Yearbook. 

The monograph Seeing Things Together 
and the 1948 Yearbook should be in the 
hands of the members approximately one 
month prior to the date of the Convention. 
Both of these publications will receive at- 
tention on the Convention floor. 

Doctor Paul Lange of St. Louis, Mo., was 
present at the April meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee and presented an encourag- 
ing picture of the plans of the Research 
Committee. 

At the request of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, Doctor A. V. Maurer prepared a 
“Guide for Manuscripts.” Copies of this 
mimeographed guide will be made available 
at ten cents per copy for those functioning 
outside the sphere of the L. E. A. 

The financial secretary reported a mem- 
bership of 1,525 at the time of the April 


meeting. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Board of Assignment met for its an- 
nual task during the last week of April. 
It still had to cope with the shortage of 
ministerial candidates. The number of calls 
exceeded the number of candidates by ap- 
proximately fifty. The disparity between 
the demand for vicars and the men avail- 
able was even greater. About one hundred 
could not be filled. Since the second class 
is the result of acceleration and consists of 
fewer than twenty students, fewer men will 
also be on hand to alleviate the teacher 
shortage. 

Graduation exercises will be held in the 
Quadrangle on Friday evening, June 4. The 
speaker for the occasion will be Dr. L. J. 
Sieck. On the evening before, the bac- 
calaureate service will be held at Holy Cross 
Church. The Rev. Armin C. Oldsen of 
Valparaiso will preach the sermon. 

During the last semester a number of 
prominent European visitors graced our 
campus. At the beginning of April, Dr. 
Eugene Gerstenmaier and Dr. Karl J. Arndt 
spent several days here in discussing the 
physical and spiritual rehabilitation of Ger- 
many. Dr. Gerstenmaier is the head of the 
Deutsches Hilfswerk. Dr. Arndt is of the 
Office of Military Government in Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden. A son of a Missouri Synod 
missionary to China and a graduate of Con- 
cordia Seminary, he is in charge of all 
religious work of the above area of the 
American Occupation Zone. During May 
three other visitors are expected. They are: 
Dr. H. Sasse, Dr. Hanns Lilje, bishop of 
Hanover, and Dr. Anders Nygren. The lat- 
ter is the head of the systematic department 
at the University of Lund. Much help came 
from these men also in the planning of the 
seminars which our Church will conduct at 
Bad Boll in Germany during the summer. 
Besides Drs. Behnken and L. Meyer, our 
Church will be represented by three men 


from our faculty: Drs. Mayer, Graebner, 
and Bretscher. Prof. Walter Baepler of 
Springfield and President A. O. Fuerbringer 
of Seward will complete the contingent. 
These meetings with the German church- 
men will be conducted from June 23 to 
July 25. 


ConcorpIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The school year 1947—48 at our seminary 
will end June 10. The baccalaureate serv- 
ice will be held the previous evening. Dr. 
G. V. Schick of St. Louis, whose son is a 
member of the graduating class, has con- 
sented to preach the sermon. Only fifteen 
men are being graduated from our school 
this year, while seventy-four will enter the 
ministry from our seminary in St. Louis. 

Looking back upon the school year, we 
have special reasons to be thankful. The 
professors held up well under their heavy 
teaching load. In spite of the crowded 
conditions in the dormitories, the health of 
our students was exceptionally good. The 
donations from our rural congregations were 
large. Though our total charge for board 
was only $180 a year, we could give the 
students the proper kind of food in suf- 
ficient quantities. Donations of food and 
money for the year amounted to about 
$8,000. At the present time, egg donations 
are arriving and will no doubt reach again 
or even exceed the all-time high of last 
year: 2,100 dozen. The congregations in 
this region are accustomed to receive “egg 
letters.” A postal dated March 17, 1917, 
was mailed by the sainted Professor Streck- 
fuss: 


Heran rueckt nun die Osterfeier; 

Da isst man gerne Ostereier. 

Auch unsere Prophentenschaar 

Sehnt sich nach solchen jedes Jahr; 

Drum lasst die Huehner fleissig legen, 

Wie sie ja jetzt zu tun es pflegen. 

Schickt dann die Eier zum College dahier 
— Gott segne Euch Geber reichlich dafuer — 
So bittet Euch alle mit schoenem Gruss 

In Liebe recht herzlich Friedrich Streckfuss. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A dramatization in the form of a pageant, 
“The Preacher in the Making,” was pre- 
sented to over 100 members of Concordia 
Seminary Guild of Springfield at its regular 
meeting, April 7. — In a very interesting and 
unique way, the dramatization showed how 
pastors are trained for the Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. The “regular way” pre- 
sented a boy entering one of our “prep” 
schools soon after his confirmation, an un- 
derstanding director helping him to over- 
come his homesickness and to continue his 
studies for six years; his graduation; and 
then, after the required years at the St. 
Louis Seminary, the final scene of farewell 
and words of appreciation to the president 
after his graduation, as he is about to leave 
for his first pastoral charge. 

The second part dramatized the “Spring- 
field Way.” About 100 students from the 
seminary, in 16 different scenes, effectively 
showed from real life happenings how and 
why these students from many walks of life, 
including the Armed Services of our coun- 
try, decided to study for the Lutheran min- 
istry. —In many and different settings, i. e., 
on the farm, in an office, in industrial plants, 
on the battlefield, or in a barracks far away 
from home, the students re-enacted scenes 
expressing their desire to become Lutheran 
preachers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
how they were informed by pastors, chap- 
Jains, or interested friends that our seminary 
at Springfield provides this training for older 
men if they are high school graduates and 
have the endorsement of their pastor. 

The last scene showed a group of stu- 
dents who have become members of the 
Lutheran Church in recent years and are 
thankful for the opportunity given them at 
Springfield. Dr. G. Christian Barth wrote 
and directed this dramatization. 

Our students, with very few exceptions, 
were among those who enjoyed the organ 
concert at Trinity Church on April 9 by Dr. 
Edward Rechlin. The program, including 
a group of compositions by Bach, demon- 
strated his expressive ability, his technical 
brilliance, and his mastery of the organ. 

The student chorus, directed by Prof. 
Fred L. Precht, gave a civic concert on 
April 22 before a capacity audience of 1,500 
in the Springfield High School Auditorium. 
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The program consisted of choice sacred and 
secular numbers. 

The Concordia Seminary Lyceum Com- 
mittee will present “The Treblettes,” a sex- 
tet of girls from Chicago, in a program 
of sacred selections at Trinity Church, Sun- 
day, May 2. During the last six years this 
sextet has been heard at many concerts, 
special church festival services, mission ral- 
lies, banquets, entertainments, and was 
awarded first place honors on two Chicago 
amateur radio shows. Last September they 
sang before an audience of 22,000 which at- 
tended a Lutheran Hour Rally at the Chi- 
cago Stadium. 

A number of new requests for enroll- 
ment have been received. It seems that 
the 129 veterans enrolled here this year 
will receive reinforcement next fall. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILt. 


Summer School 


The summer school promises to draw an 
unusually large enrollment. To date, more 
inquiries have come in than in any previous 
year at this time. Congregational boards of 
Christian education are urged to study the 
program to see how they could derive the 
greatest benefits from it. Teachers may be 
encouraged to take courses or participate in 
workshops which would improve the edu- 
cational activities in their congregations. 
No doubt, the possibility of financial as- 
sistance should be considered, especially for 
permanent workers who are using their sum- 
mer for improving their service to the 
church. Catalogs are available on request 
by applying to: Summer School, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Closing Exercises 

The present school year closes on Friday, 
June 11. At 11 A.M. the Baccalaureate 
Service will be held at Grace Church on the 
campus. An alumnus of Concordia, Dr. 
John Stach of Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., will be the speaker. After 
this service President Klinck will officially 
close the present school year. 

In the evening, following the graduation 
dinner, the Commencement will be held in 
the college gymnasium. The speaker on 
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that occasion will be Dr. Paul Lange, prin- 
cipal of the St. Louis Lutheran High School, 
an alumnus of Concordia. The graduating 
classes number 43 college and 50 high 
school students. 


ConcorRDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBRASKA 


The second annual Concordia Church 
Music Institute was held on the campus of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
from April 30 to May 2. Each year the in- 
stitute invites an outstanding artist in the 
field of Lutheran music. This year Prof. 
Theo. Hoelty-Nickel, dean of music at Val- 
paraiso University, and the 40-piece Val- 
paraiso University Orchestra were featured 
in the institute. 

Musical programs, sacred and secular, 
were presented on the evenings of April 30 
and May 2, and on the morning of May 1 
several papers were read and discussed in 
a conference. One of the papers was pre- 
sented by Newman Powell of Valparaiso 
University. 

Prof. Paul Rosel organized a_ special 
chorus of 85 voices for the presentation on 
May 2 of Bach’s cantata Thou Guide of 
Israel. This was performed with the as- 
sistance of the Valparaiso University Or- 
chestra. 

President A. O. Fuerbringer leaves June 2 
to aid in conducting three theological sem- 
inars for pastors at Bad Boll near Stuttgart, 
Germany. These discussions will be held 
from June 23 to July 23. 

Discussions on the first six articles of the 
Augsburg Confession and on_ practical 
church work are planned. Missouri Synod 
men who will participate are President A. O. 
Fuerbringer, Prof. Walter Baepler of Spring- 
field, Drs. Mayer, Graebner, and Bretscher 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and Dr. 
Lawrence Meyer. 

German theologians will also lecture in 
the seminars. 

Graduation day this year was Sunday, 
May 30. The baccalaureate speaker was 
President W. A. Poehler of Concordia Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. Dr. Walter Goetsch 
of the University of Iowa was the com- 
mencement speaker, H. F. WeriiInc 
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OUR MINISTERIAL 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 


As the close of the year draws nearer, 
thoughts are turned toward graduation. The 
combined baccalaureate services for Con- 
cordia College and Lutheran High School 
will be held in historic St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church on Sunday, May 30. The Rev. 
Philip. Schroeder of Lansing, Mich., father 
of one of our college seniors, will deliver 
the sermon. 

The commencement exercises will be 
staged in the college concert hall on Thurs- 
day evening, June 3, and Dr. A. G. Mer- 
kens, director of Christian Education for the 
Northern Illinois District, will be the 
speaker. The closing rites will be held in 
the college chapel on Friday morning, 
June 4, with President Herbert G. Brede- 
meier delivering the devotional address. 

Another sign that the school year is ad- 
vancing towards its termination was the 
annual recognition dinner held in our con- 
cert hall recently. The main address was 
given by Dr. Walter E. Bauer, dean of the 
faculty at Valparaiso University; and Mr. 
E. J. Gallmeyer, well-known Fort Wayne 
business executive and a member of our 
synodical Board of Directors, presided as 
toastmaster. 

Some 200 students of Concordia College 
and Lutheran High School were cited for 
distinctive participation in student activities. 
This year’s affair included all student ac- 
tivities as well as athletics. Those receiving 
letters, pins, and other awards were taken 
from the following school activities: Basket- 
ball, football, intramural teams, Maroon and 
White (college biweekly ), Sock and Buskin 
Dramatic Society, Rifle Team, Concordia 
College Choir, Girls’ Glee Club, Debate 
Team, and G. A. A. 

The highest athletic distinction was won 
by Alfred Wick of the Lutheran High 
School, who received the Spy Run Athletic 
Club award, which is made annually to the 
basketball player selected from all public 
and parochial high schools of the city for 
being the most valuable player for his team. 
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The Concordia College Choir made its 
third tour this year over the last week end 
of April. The chartered Greyhound busses 
this time took the singers to Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The first tour this year brought them 
to New Orleans, and the second reached 
Detroit. 

The Martha Society of Concordia Col- 
lege, which draws its membership not only 
from the local Lutheran churches, but also 
receives numerous gifts from its sustaining 
membership of the ladies’ aid societies 
throughout the Central District, held elec- 
tions recently, in which Mrs. Frank Lepper 
was chosen to guide the good-will activities 
of the group for the next two years. The 
annual May party, with treats for all pupils 
of Concordia College and Lutheran High 
School, was enjoyed by all. The Marthas, 
it will be remembered, supplied nearly all 
the funds for equipping the kitchen in our 
new service building. 

Two novel pieces of publicity were re- 
leased by our publicity department this 
spring in making an appeal for new stu- 
dents who are interested in serving the 
Church, either as ministers of the Gospel or 
as teachers in our Lutheran schools. 

The first consists of a set of three 12-inch 
recordings on unbreakable disks which can 
be played on any ordinary turntable. The 
actual playing time of the six sides is 24 
minutes. The entire appeal is attuned to 
the eighth-grade pupils. The recordings 
are now circulating among the schools of 
the Central District and the southeastern 
corner of Michigan, where they have been 
received with enthusiasm. 

The first side begins with the singing of 
“The Church’s One Foundation,” sung by 
the choir, and a short address by President 
Bredemeier; the second side offers a con- 
densed version of our regular daily chapel 
devotionals; the third is a talk by a student, 
describing the routine of a college day; the 
fourth presents the Concordia College Choir 
in three short selections; the fifth side 
brings a talk by the registrar, Prof. Erwin 
Schnedler, on entrance requirements and 
costs at Concordia; while on the sixth side 
President Bredemeier has a few concluding 
words, and the Concordia College Choir 
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ends up with the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Benediction. 

The other piece of publicity is an 8-page 
leaflet, done in two colors and profusely 
illustrated with pictures and drawings. 
A cartoon on the first page shows an eighth- 
grade pupil at his desk in school, while a 
vision of Christ appears to him; and the 
last page shows the same person as young 
pastor preaching in his church. 

Wa tTEeR HERRLING 


ConcorpIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


New Property 


Concordia Collegiate Institute added con- 
siderably to its property through the recent 
purchase of a large tract, known as the 
Gorman estate, adjacent to the present 
campus. 

The new addition consists of nine acres 
of valuable ground across White Plains Post 
Road, which passes directly in front of the 
main buildings. On the site are a large 
house, suitable for a dormitory accommodat- 
ing 25 students, and a spacious barn with 
a five-room caretaker’s apartment. 

Purchase price of the Gorman estate was 
$75,000. $50,000 of this sum was granted 
by Synod, and the remaining $25,000 will 
be raised in the territory served by the 
school. 

School authorities have experienced some 
difficulty in securing the necessary rezoning 
of the newly acquired property, which will 
permit its use for educational purposes. At 
the present time the entire area surrounding 
the school is zoned for one-family resi- 
dences. Further negotiations to secure a 
variance in the zoning regulation are now 
in progress. 


Summer School 


An innovation on the Bronxville campus 
will be the opening of a Summer Session 
and Summer Institute for pastors and teach- 
ers. Dates for the four-week Summer Ses- 
sion are July 19 to August 14. The Institute 
for pastors and teachers will be held during 
the first two weeks of the session, July 19 
to July 31. Dean Theo. W. Hausmann of 
Concordia’s college department will be 
director of the summer session. 
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The Staff includes the Rev. A. O. Geise- 
man, S.T.D., of River Forest, Ill.; Ernest 
Tiemann, Ph.D., of Indiana University; 
Eugenie Hausle, adviser to the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York; the 
Rev. A. W. Brustat, M.A., B.D., of Min- 
eola, Long Island, N. Y.; and the Rev. Carl 
Weidmann, M. A., B. D., of Concordia Col- 
legiate Institute, Bronxville, N. Y. 

The Summer Session offers courses in 
Christian Doctrine, Theological and Social 
Trends, Audio-Visual Aids, Liturgics, Math- 
ematics, Science, Social Studies, and Music. 

Special attractions for the summer stu- 
dent will be the numerous cultural and 
recreational opportunities offered by the 
metropolis of the world, within a half hour's 
ride by train or car from Concordia’s West- 
chester campus. 


St. PauL’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The Rev. Max E. Studtmann, Giddings, 
Tex., is the speaker at the commencement 
exercises to be held June 3. 

The end of the year gave students and 
faculty occasion to survey the work of the 
past year. Following are some of the high- 
lights: 

The library added over 600 volumes to 
its holdings during the past year. It also 
sought to stimulate interest in reading by 
placing shelves of books on each floor of the 
dormitories. 

Of special significance were developments 
in the testing program. Standardized tests 
are used in all departments where such 
tests are available. Results of such tests 
are made a part of permanent records. Per- 
sonality ratings are also made a part of 
permanent records. 

On April 3 all students of the high school 
department participated in the Co-operative 
Test on Recent Social and Scientific De- 
velopments. Class averages indicate the 
following percentage ratings: Freshman, 
47 per cent; Sophomore, 89 per cent; Jun- 
ior, 87 per cent; Senior, 76 per cent. This 
is the second year that the College has par- 
ticipated. 

The High School Debate Team went 
through the semifinals of the Wm. Chrismen 
Debate Tournament, winning 13 out of 14 
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debates. It won all the debates in the sub- 
regional tournament and also won 83 out of 
43. interscholastic debates. The entire 
Lyceum Debating Society, consisting of 
twelve teams, participated in an inter-school 
debate tournament with Smith Cotton High 
School in Sedalia. 

Richard Baepler of the Senior High 
School gave St.Paul’s the distinction of 
reaching the State semifinals for the 10th 
time in 13 years of competition in the 
American Legion Oratorical Contest on the 
American Constitution. In the 13 years 
St. Paul’s College won the State champion- 
ship once, the zone twice, the district ten 
times, and the county eleven times. 

The high school team highlighted the 
sports season by winning first place in the 
Odessa Basketball Tournament and second 
place in the Concordia Tournament. 

The chorus activities included a week-end 
tour to Jefferson City and Brunswick, Mo., 
and a concert at Immanuel Lutheran 
Church, Kansas City, on May 9. The 
Spring Band Concert was held on May 14. 
The chorus also made recordings for the 
College Vespers program, heard over 
KFUO. 

At the end of the year the St. Paul’s Col- 
lege Association was busily engaged gather- 
ing funds for its typewriters and desks proj- 
ect. The response to the drive was highly 
gratifying. 

Students from the high school department 
also competed in the Westen Missouri 
Scholarship contests sponsored by Warrens- 
burg State Teachers’ College. It was an- 
nounced that first place in plane geometry 
and first and second places in physics were 
won by St. Paul’s College. 


Concorp1A COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Commencement exercises will take place 
on June 4, when a small Prima class of 
three and a senior high school class of 
thirty-five will be graduated. The Rev. 
Herman C. Theiss of St. Peter’s Church, 
San Leandro, will deliver the address. 

The dedication of the new administration 
building, library, and chapel has been set 
for June 20. An audience of 1,000 to 1,500 
is expected. The selection of this date was 
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made because the convention of the Cali- 
fornia and Nevada District will take place 
beginning the following day, and a large 
number of pastors, teachers, and lay dele- 
gates is expected. The Rev. Prof. Martin 
J. Neeb of Chicago will deliver the sermon, 
and the Hon. Joseph E. Smith, mayor of 
Oakland, has been asked to deliver a brief 
address. Dr. Rex Turner, superintendent of 
the Oakland school system, will also address 
the audience. 

Since the new chapel cannot be equipped 
at synodical expense, an. effort has been 
made to secure contributions for the acquisi- 
tion of a number of chancel appointments. 
The student body itself is raising $500 for 
an altar and its paraments, another gift of 
$400 was made for a lectern and its ante- 
pendia, and the sum of $150 was just re- 
cently received for a dossal curtain. Various 
other individuals are contributing a cross, 
candlesticks, candelabra, missal stand, vases, 
hymnboard, clergy chairs, and lectern Bible 
and Bible marker. Larger gifts for the 
placement of equipment in the administra- 
tion-classroom building will also be forth- 
coming; a State-wide appeal to observe 
“College Day” in our congregations is ex- 
pected to bring large results. Furthermore, 
the Women’s Missionary League, in its an- 
nual May meeting at the college, has 
pledged itself to contribute from $400 to 
$500 for a purpose as yet undesignated. 

jPeTs 
ConcorDIA ACADEMY 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


The spring of 1948 has brought continued 
improvements to the campus of the Acad- 
emy. The Lutheran Education Society re- 
cently purchased and presented to the 
school seven new Royal and Underwood 
standard typewriters for use in the recently 
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inaugurated courses in elementary and ad- 
vanced typing. On March 29 the L.E. S. 
held its annual spring banquet in Portland’s 
Heathman Hotel. Members and friends of 
the L.E.S. from the States of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho heard Prof. A. O. 
Fuerbringer, president of Concordia Teach- 
ers College at Seward, Nebr., deliver a 
challenging address. 

The cornerstone of Luther Hall, the new 
administration building, was laid on Jan. 25, 
and indications are that the first unit of the 
long-awaited building will be ready for use 
this fall. 

The student body and faculty celebrated 
the seventieth birthday of Prof. Karl Lorenz 
on the 14th of April. After 48 years in the 
ministry, 24 of them spent teaching at the 
Academy, Professor Lorenz will retire this 
summer. Mr. Walter Rubke, a member of 
this year’s St. Louis Seminary graduating 
class, has accepted the appointment as in- 
structor to fill the vacancy created by the 
retirement of Professor Lorenz. 

The present school year will be climaxed 
by graduation exercises on June 9, when 
twelve seniors receive their diplomas. Of 
the twelve graduates, four will continue 
their ministerial training at California Con- 
cordia College in Oakland, one will enter 
Concordia College at Seward, while the re- 
maining seven are general education stu- 
dents. Graduation speaker will be the Rev. 
Rudolph S. Ressmeyer of Baltimore, Md. 

The Academy will sponsor again this year 
a summer extension of the Concordia Sem- 
inary Graduate School from June 21 to 
July 9. Pastors and teachers of the North- 
west will have the opportunity to take credit 
courses under Dr. Wm. Arndt and Dr. R. R. 
Caemmerer, both of the St. Louis faculty. 

R. P. F. R. 


ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHER GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 
April 28—30, 1948 
Teacher Candidates 


River Forest graduates, June-August, 1948 


Seward graduates, June-August, 194882" 
River Forest graduates, 1947 —__----- 
Seward graduate, 1944 _______-____________---— 


Total listed 
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Requested by C.T.C., Seward - 2 
Not. available; for, a) call\ fe ee 2 (AllofR.F.) 4 
Total candidates available for calls 20 ees 28 
Calls for Candidates 

Total: numberof callstsubmitted SS —E———————E—EEE——E—E———EE 76 

Direct ) calls’ 220 6 eee ee ee ee ee eee Bolt '7/ 
Changed to supply positions .———-——________ Ties 
_. Number, of calls to be assigned ccc 58 

Assigned te. men with direct calls __.._ = 6 
Assigned to other candidates —.____ ee OA ey! 
Calls not assigned ___- Oo eee 81 
Eventually unsupplied because of six men who have also a direct call each 37 

Women Graduates and Supply Students 
Women’ graduates: River Forest, 26;*Seward, 8 __ = 34 
Men istudents: “River-Porest; Ol; Seward, none ee 81 
Women students: River Forest, 51 (2 of these reassignments); Seward, 14 _.. 65 
St. Louis second-year men (I a reassignment) 2 eee 8 
Total tcc oe ne a ee 183 
Unassigned, River Forest women graduates as eh NE a 3 
Total available temporary teachers 2-2. 2 2 a ee 130 
Applications for Women Graduates and Students 
Totalsubmitted,, 204: canceled; 14) see sere 200 
Calls‘changed ‘to applications ee ee eee ll 
Toten es a a ET i ere ee 211 
Women graduates and students assigned)... eee 130 
Temporary ‘positions unsupplied 23 ee eee “81 
Calls: eventually unsupplied. 2. tn ee eee 87 
Total positions: insupplied pce ca pene °118 
* This does not constitute the actual teacher shortage. Far from it. 
Total Number of Teachers Furnished 
September, 1947, to April, 1948 
RIVER FOREST 

Candidates, November) 1947) a. 2) ee ee 5 
Candidates, March, 1948 <n ee eee 4 
Candidates, April, 1948 (graduates of June-August)... 0 ee eee 2) 
Fotal cccee ke ee “81 
Not assigned ‘a permanent callscien Bes oe ee 6 
In: permanent. positions’ 24.1. 25.25) Ses) ee 25 

Women graduates, November, 1947 ane Means a IF Send 2 

Women) graduates, April, 1948 20s 3 26 

Total = 
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Unassigned, April, 1948 


Assigned to school positions so far 


Additional students, in the fall of 1947 


Total graduates and students 


Candidates, January, 1948 


In permanent positions 
Women graduates, April, 1948 
Women students, April, 1948 


Total graduates and students 


Totals for both institutions: 
Candidates 
Women graduates 
Men students 
Women students 


Totals 


LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOLS 
LutuHer INsTITUTE, Curcaco, ILL. 


One hundred sixty-two seniors will re- 
ceive their diplomas from Luther Institute 
on Thursday, June 17. The exercises will 
be held in the Lane Technical High School 
Auditorium. Dean Walter E. Bauer, Ph. D., 
of Valparaiso University, an alumnus of 
Luther Institute, will deliver the com- 
mencement address. The Baccalaureate 
Services will be held in Redeemer Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. Luther Schuessler, 
pastor. The Rev. Harold W. Romoser, 
B. D., M.A., will deliver the sermon. The 
services will take place on Sunday, June 13, 
8:00 P. M. 

During the past months two joint Board- 
Faculty committees have made _ intense 
studies on administrative and salary prob- 
lems. The Committee on Administration 
consisted of the Messrs. E. F. Langrehr, 
Walter Hartkopf, Louis Menking, A. Kurt 
Grams, Carl S. Meyer, and Mr. A. H. Kra- 
mer, Assistant Director of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Northern Illinois District. 
This committee recommended the unity- 
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Men students, November, 1947, 1; April, 1948, 31 
Women students, November, 1947, 1; April, 1948, 49 


Candidates, April, 1948 (June-August graduates ) 
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BR SOR Ee A ee ee 3 
era Ma cree Na snes ee er 25 
PUES Shy nS a Den 2d ME 32 
Been I ee ee 50 
a ee ee 3 
meagre eee eee Pe ee 185 
See eee = Sore ae, ee oe ce 3 
LS eo ee ee eet Et tf 
Ce cee a en ick et cea ae ee 10 
a LS Se ca ne Se, AIR ese es. > hn 8 
ee Re Oa RN See, Se ee 14 
Sot Ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 32 
River Forest Seward Total 
25 10 85 
25 8 33 
32 — 32 
53 14 67 
185 32 167 


' A. C, STELLHORN 


type of administration for the school. The 
Committee on Salaries consisted of Pastor 
Enno Gahl, the Messrs. J. Arthur, M. 
Zieroth, Oscar Junge, Martin Duensing, 
Irven Mielke, Carl S. Meyer, and Mrs. 
Geraldine T. Schmitt. 

The Lutheran High School Association of 
Greater Chicago reports progress in its ef- 
forts to build new high schools in Chicago- 
land. A site has recently been purchased at 
87th and Kedzie Ave. for a Lutheran high 
school on the South Side. Sites are under 
consideration on the North Side and in the 
Western suburbs. 

The question of the amalgamation of the 
Lutheran High School Association and the 
Luther Institute Association is under in- 
tensive study by a committee of the boards 
of both organizations. 


Detroir LuTHERAN HicH ScHooL 


In an impressive service held at Im- 
manuel Church Sunday evening, April 18, 
Alfred J. Freitag was installed as the prin- 
cipal of the Lutheran High School. The 
rite of installation was performed by the 
Rev. F. A. Hertwig, Vice-President of 
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Synod, assisted by eleven pastors and 
teachers, including District Superintendents 
S. J. Roth and E. W. Haack. 

The guest speaker was the Rev. Wilfred 
J. Schnedler, executive secretary of the Con- 
cordia High School of Fort Wayne, who ad- 
dressed the overcrowded church, basing his 
remarks on Lev. 6:18. 

Special music was provided at the organ 
by Carl Streufert of Holy Cross Church, 
who also directed a mass chorus of day 
school children and the High School Choir. 

The new principal of the Lutheran High 
School was born at Chester, Nebr., where 
he attended St. John’s Lutheran Day School 
and the Chester High School. He received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation from Concordia Teachers College at 
Seward, Nebr., and the degree of Master of 
Arts from the University of Michigan. He 
taught the school of Zion Congregation of 
Leigh, Nebr., of Calvary Congregation of 
Lincoln Park, Mich., and in the Detroit Lu- 
theran High School. He is married and 
has two children. 

Detroit Lutheran High School recently 
received a fine commendation from the 
University of Michigan Bureau of Co- 
operation with Secondary Schools for its fine 
spirit and high quality of instruction, when 
full accreditation was granted to the school. 

Fifty-seven graduates will march in the 
commencement exercises which will be held 
on June 17 in the beautiful Rackham Edu- 
cational Memorial in Detroit. Alfred T. 
Scheipps, student pastor of the University 
of Michigan, will deliver the address. 

Plans are well under way for a major 
campaign to liquidate the debt owing on 
our school and to launch forward toward a 
program of expansion. The library recently 
received a gift of $500 from the Ladies’ 
Guild, which also recently presented the 
school with office equipment and drapes 
which fully enclose the altar in the chapel. 
All facilities are overcrowded, and indica- 
tions point to increasingly congested con- 
ditions next year. Plans for temporary ex- 
pansion are being considered to take care 
of this problem. 

A joint conference was held on May 7 
between the faculties of Lutheran High of 
Detroit and of Concordia of Fort Wayne, 
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with the latter faculty acting as host. The 
morning was spent in visiting classes, with 
discussion of mutual problems in the after- 
noon. 

Concorpia HicH SCHOOL 


Fort Wayne, INp. 


The class of 48 will receive their diplo- 
mas in the graduation exercises to be held 
in the gymnasium on June 3, 1948. The 
99 nonministerial graduates will hear the 
principal address delivered by the Rev. A. 
G. Merkens, Ph. D., Director of Christian 
Education of the Northern Illinois District. 

The Baccalaureate service was held at 
St. Paul’s Church on May 30, 1948. The 
Rev. Philip Schroeder, Lansing, Mich., de- 
livered the address on this occasion. 

On April 16, the eighth graders of the 
Lutheran schools of the Fort Wayne vicinity 
visited the high school on the annual Con- 
cordia Day. The program of the day began 
with a chapel address by the Rev. W. J. 
Schnedler, after which a high school boy 
and a high school girl presented the pro- 
gram of activities for the boys and the girls 
at the high school. The group was then 
divided and, under the direction of student 
military officers, visited the various classes 
in session. After a luncheon served in the 
dining hall, the prospective freshmen were 
directed to the gymnasium, where they saw 
and heard the Girls’ Glee Club, a tumbling 
exhibition, a girls’ physical education class, 
a basketball demonstration, and a full-dress 
military parade by the Cadet Corps. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of eighty singers 
entered Class B in the noncompetitive In- 
diana State meet and received a rating of 
Superior, the highest rating awarded in this 
group. 

A definite program of guidance has been 
installed, with one class period a week de- 
voted to some phase of this work. As one 
portion of the vocational guidance, per- 
sonnel men from local industries have ad- 
dressed the Juniors and Seniors and pointed 
out to them what industry expects from the 
school and what the student can expect 
from industry. 

W. J. Schnedler, Executive Secretary of 
the High School Association, reports that a 


cleanup campaign of a previous canvass: 
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is in full swing. The end of this phase 
of the campaign should bring the total to 
$300,000 by June. At present the new 
high school fund stands at $280,000, of 
which amount one third has been collected. 
The architect for the projected building 
program will be announced by June 1. The 
extent of the first phase of construction is 
also to be determined by this time. 


LuTHERAN HicH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The Rev. E. H. Buerger, principal of the 
Milwaukee Lutheran High School, reports 
that 184 students will graduate in June. 
Our high school in Milwaukee has for years 
held the distinction of being the largest 
high school within the Synodical Confer- 
ence. 

A campaign is in progress in Milwaukee 
to gather funds to pay for the site which 
has been purchased for the new high school 
plant. 


WINNEBAGO LUTHERAN ACADEMY 
Fonp pu Lac, WIs. 


Winnebago Lutheran Academy, too, is 
concerned about raising funds for ex- 
pansion. As of May 1, $14,350 had already 
been subscribed for a new building, accord- 
ing to the report of Mr. Martin F. Drews. 

The senior class numbers twenty-five stu- 
dents, who will graduate on June 6. 

The extracurricular activities of the school 
have been expanding. Baseball has been 
added to the athletic program. The con- 
cert choir went on a tour, giving twelve 
concerts. 


LuTHERAN HicH SCHOOL 
Racine, WIs. 


The first Senior class in the history of 
the Racine Lutheran High School will be 
graduated on June 6. The class numbers 
48. During the current school year the 
total enrollment was 225. An increased en- 
rollment, totaling 270, is anticipated for 
the coming school year. This will neces- 
sitate, because of inadequate space, the con- 
tinuance of the split-schedule arrangement 
according to E. H. Eggold, principal. 

Plans are going forward in Racine for the 
building of a new high school plant which 
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will accommodate a minimum of 300 stu- 
dents. The total building funds to date 
amount to $278,000. It is hoped to launch 
the building program already this year. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


“News Service” in the Concordia 
Historical Institute 

The Board for Parish Education has 
placed a complete set of the News Service, 
covering the 25 years of its publication, in 
the Concordia Historical Institute. The In- 
stitute had requested these copies because 
of their historical value, and they will thus 
be available for research in the library of 
this synodical depository. 


Relation of the Superintendents’ Conference 
to the Board for Parish Education 

The Board for Parish Education has al- 
ways made generous use of the members 
of the Superintendents’ Conference by seek- 
ing their advice and assistance both in solv- 
ing problems and in producing materials. 
To effect a closer relationship with this 
group, the Board for Parish Education plans 
to submit a list of problems to this group at 
its regular meetings and plans also to sug- 
gest to the next general Synod that repre- 
sentatives to the Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence be considered official members of the 
plenary Board. 


Visual Aids for Sunday School Lessons 

Dr. A. W. Brustat, Executive Secretary of 
Christian Education of the Atlantic District, 
met with members of the Board for Parish 
Education, representatives of Concordia 
Publishing House, and the Visual Education 
Board of Synod to discuss sound filmstrips 
for Sunday school lessons. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House is sponsoring the production 
of a sample filmstrip and accompanying 
records. Further action on the proposal 
must await the critical study of the prelim- 
inary filmstrip. 


Sunday School by Mail 


The Board for Parish Education is co- 
operating with the Board for Home Mis- 
sions in North and South America on this 
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project. Rev. A. C. Mueller has produced 
some sample materials. These are being 
studied by the subcommittee of the Board, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. C. T. Spitz. 
Further information will be provided as 
soon as plans are further clarified. 


“Studying His Word” 

This is the congregational manual for the 
Bible study program, written by Rev. Oscar 
E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult Education. 
A sample copy of this manual has been 
mailed to all active pastors of Synod. Ad- 
ditional copies are available at Concordia 
Publishing House at 50 cents a copy post- 
paid or in quantity of five or more copies 
to one address at 40 cents a copy, plus 
postage. Congregations are urged to order 
sufficient copies for the members of their 
Board of Christian Education, their paro- 
chial school faculty, the leaders in the Sun- 
day school, and the leaders of the youth 
and adult groups of the congregation in- 
terested in Christian education. 


Adult Education Workshops 

By midsummer 28 of the 32 Districts in 
the North American continent will have at- 
tended, through their representatives, spe- 
cial workshops in Bible study. Eight of the 
Districts have already completed their cir- 
cuit workshops. This encouraging response 
to the Bible study resolution of Synod in- 
dicates that we should have more and better 
Bible classes in the very near future. 


Meetings with District Boards 

The Executive Secretary of the Board for 
Parish Education is seeking to visit each one 
of our District Boards in the interest of 
gaining firsthand information regarding the 
problems of our District Boards and of dis- 
cussing with them the present program of 
parish education. Thus far meetings with 
the following District Boards have been 
held: Colorado, Kansas, Central, Oregon 
and Washington, and North Dakota. 


Lutheran Education Week 

Materials for Lutheran Education Week, 
1948, will be available early in June. In 
line with the monthly emphases adopted by 
the Co-ordinating Council, it is suggested 
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that Lutheran Education Week be cele- 

brated in September, instead of November. 

The week suggested is Sept. 19—25. 
ArtTHuR L. MILLER 


LUTHERAN SCHOOL TALENT 
FESTIVAL 


Sunday, April 25, was a red-letter day for 
the children of the 120 Lutheran Schools 
in the Northern Illinois District. It was on 
this day that the Northern Illinois District 
of the Walther League sponsored the an- 
nual Lutheran School Talent Festival at 
Concordia Teachers College in River Forest. 
Mr. E. P. Hueschen of the Lutheran Child 
Welfare Association in Addison served as 
general chairman. 

The program began at 2:00 P. M., and it 
lasted far into the evening. 

Children were given an opportunity to 
show their talents in a great variety of 
ways. There were art events, featuring 
drawings, paintings, and poster work. The 
hobby events brought collections ranging 
from insects to salt shakers. Registration 
for handicrafts allowed for any object which 
a child had made with his own hands. 

Manuscript events, music events, oral 
events, novelty-act events, one-act-play 
events, and spelling events were all pro- 
vided for. 

In place of competition all entrants had 
their own talents evaluated by competent 
judges; and where there was no Superior 
rating, constructive suggestions were offered 
for further improvement. 

Facilities were provided by the College 
for an evening meal so that the festivities 
could continue without loss of time and 
without interruption. 

Beginning at 7:15 P.M., an evening pro- 
gram was conducted at which the better 
groups and individuals from the afternoon’s 
events were featured. This gave the chil- 
dren an additional opportunity to perform, 
and it provided an interesting and enjoyable 
program for the many people in attendance. 

It is customary to judge events like the 
one described on the basis of what is heard 
and seen, but the deeper values derived are 
often among those which cannot be reached 
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by the eye and the ear. Greater interest 
is enkindled for worth-while child activity. 
The value of planning and of working to- 
gether is realized. New ambitions are 
awakened. Children are led to a determina- 
tion to use and to develop their God-given 
talents and gifts to the highest degree. 
Children and parents are reminded that gifts 
and talents are of God and that they belong 
into the service of God. A. H. KramMer 


SOUTHEAST WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


It is a privilege, indeed, to meet in con- 
ference as colleagues to become reinspired 
to the cause of Christian education, to hear 
essays and discussions truly stimulating, to 
exchange thoughts on the “ups and downs” 
of a teacher’s life. Such was ours as we 
met on April 19, 1948, at the Lutheran 
Center, Milwaukee, as the Southeast Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Conference. 

Pastor H. Mueller, Holy Ghost, Mil- 
waukee, conducted the devotional opening. 
His words were based upon those of St. 
Paul: “My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
My strength is made perfect in weakness” 
(2 Cor. 12:9). 

Superintendent B. Schumacher’s essay 
was entitled “Secularism—a Threat to 
Christian Education.” Secularism was de- 
fined as “The divorcement of life from the 
spiritual, the religious, from God Himself; 
the ungodly spirit of relegating God into the 
background, yes, of disregarding Him com- 
pletely.” In our country 70,000,000 people 
do not confess any kind of religion, do not 
believe in God. Many of these are par- 
ents, teachers, editors, radio speakers, who 
exert a great influence upon our people, 
upon our children. Statistics reveal that 
two thirds of our Missouri Synod Lutheran 
children attend a public school, are exposed 
to the all-year secular education of these 
schools. Small wonder that this spirit also 
creeps into the Church. Let us recognize 
secularism as a dangerous threat to Chris- 
tian education. 

Mr. Ervin Kohlman of Milwaukee’s De- 
partment of Recreation, who also supervises 
the physical education of various Milwaukee 
Lutheran schools, discussed “Why Physical 
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Education.” Mr. Kohlman’s enthusiastic 
presentation moved the conference to go on 
record as encouraging larger communities 
with several Lutheran schools to engage 
jointly a physical education director for our 
Lutheran schools. 

Another stimulating paper was given by 
Miss C. Edmondson, co-ordinator of the 
upper elementary grades at Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ College. Her topic was “How to 
Prevent Remedial Reading and How to 
Deal With It When It Arises.” This teacher 
has drunk deeply at the fountain of this 
phase of teaching and knows how to share 
with fellow teachers. What are the aims of 
reading? When should reading begin? How 
about reading readiness? What indications 
are there for reading maturity in a given 
grade? Why do some children not learn 
to read? What are the pros and cons of a 
basal reader? These are a few of the ques- 
tions we discussed with her. 

The doctrinal paper on “Original Sin” 
was presented by Mr. B. Schumacher. He 
reviewed what our Synodical Catechism, 
our Bible, our Confessional Writings state. 
The cause of original sin was aptly ex- 
pressed in the words of Theologian Hollaz: 
“No black crow ever produced a white 
dove, no ferocious lion ever begat a gentle 
lamb; and no man polluted with inborn 
sin ever begat a holy child.” The conclud- 
ing paragraph brought the comfort of Rom. 
5:18-19, where St. Paul refers to God’s 
redeeming love, mercy, and grace in Christ 
as having come upon all infected by orig- 
inal sin. H. W. Scuaars 


L. L. L. GOES SOUTH 


For the first time in the thirty-one years 
of its history the Lutheran Laymen’s League 
will go South to hold its annual national 
convention. New Orleans, where the Saxon 
founders of our Synod first set foot on 
American soil, will be the proud host to the 
1948 gathering of the spiritual descendants 
of these Lutheran pioneers of more than a 
century past. The dates for the sessions 
are June 25-26. The men of the fourteen 
Lutheran congregations of Greater New 
Orleans have laid the foundation and drawn 
the plans for an outstanding convention in 
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“America’s Most Interesting City.” Re- 
membering their more than a hundred years 
of Lutheran history and mindful of a Lu- 
theran population greater than that of any 
other city in the Deep South, New Orleans 
laymen look forward to entertaining early 
this summer a large number of their fellow 
“laborers together with God” from the 
North, South, East, and West. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Teacher shortage also confronts the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. Its Board of Parish 
Education states in its report: “The Chris- 
tian day schools of the American Lutheran 
Church are in need of more teachers.” The 
report also shows that, even if all those 
now in the colleges who have declared an 
interest in teaching in Christian day schools 
were placed immediately, some schools 
would still not have enough teachers. The 
Board issues an urgent call for men and 
women interested in teaching in its schools. 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa (Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church), was placed on the 
accredited list of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
the Association’s meeting in March at Chi- 
cago. C. H. Becker is president of Wart- 
burg. 


According to the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
there are in the United States today 4,000,- 
000 children with visual defects, 1,000,000 
with hearing defects, 500,000 with ortho- 
pedic and plastic defects, and 500,000 with 


rheumatic fever. 


Immanuel Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
has engaged an architect to present prelim- 
inary plans for a new $135,000 Christian 
Education Building. At least six modern 
classrooms will be included in the proposed 
project, to provide adequate space for 
school expansion. A fourth teacher will be 
added to the instructional staff for the fall 
term. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The members of the Lutheran Band and 
Orchestra Directors Guild of Greater Chi- 
cago are very much interested in meeting 
with other instructors and directors of in- 
strumental music in a joint session to dis- 
cuss present practices, trends, and problems, 
etc. Suggestions have been made to meet 
during Lutheran Education Association 
Convention. We invite correspondence and 
suggestions regarding such a meeting. 


F. H. Rocner, Secretary 
2336 N. Ridgeway Ave. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


Our Contributors 


Won. A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of 
Schools, School Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE PeETeERs, pastor of St. Luke’s Lu- 
theran Church, St. Louis, and chairman 
of synodical Board for Young People’s 
Work. 


Ricuarp R. CarEMMERER, professor of 
preaching and speech, Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, and THeoporEe PoLster, 


graduate of Concordia Seminary and chief 
clinician in its speech department. 


Vircinia L. Aamopt, Librarian, Luther In- 
stitute, Chicago. 


W. Datimann, Oak Park, Ill., former pas- 
tor of Mount Olive Lutheran Church, 
Milwaukee; noted Luther student in our 
Synod. 


R. G. Runcg, pastor of Immanuel Lutheran 
Church, Burns, Wyo. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. Wisracut 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Gene Burger, Herbert H. Gross, Victor E. Hildner, Albert G. Huegli, H. O. A. 
Keinath, John W. Klotz, Theodore Kuehnert, A. H. Lange, Albert V. Maurer, Alfred 
F. Schmieding, R. C. Stuckmeyer. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY. Edited by Henry Smith Leiper. New York: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham Co., 1947. 452 pages. $5.00. 


The church world is familiar with the elaborate preparations for the first assembly of 
the World Council of Churches to convene in Amsterdam, Aug. 22. This organization has 
been 25 years in the making, and this book, which is a survey of the state of the churches, 
is sponsored by the American Committee for the World Council of Churches. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury writes in the foreword that “an evident condition of a fuller co- 
operation of the Churches of our Lord throughout the world is at least a rudimentary 
knowledge on the part of informed Christians as to what these churches are, what they 
are doing, and how they fare in the critical period of the world’s life.” 

The careful reader will remember that various writers assume authorship for individual 
countries in the survey. This symposium, therefore, contains a certain amount of limited 
and subjective reports, but the volume gives a trustworthy picture of the conditions of 
the majority of the churches the world over. This factor represents the value of the book 
at the present. R.C.S. 


THE DEVOTIONAL BIBLE. Volume I. The Gospels According to Saint Matthew and 
Saint Mark. Centennial Series. By Alfred Doerffler and M. F. Kretzmann. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 404 pages. $3.00. 

This book is intended to do for the Church of 1948 what Das Altenburger Bibelwerk 
did for the Church of 1900. It takes the reader on a devotional journey through Matthew 
and Mark, chapter by chapter, according to the King James text. Each of the 119 devo- 
tionai units consists of an introduction, a portion of Scripture, a devotional thought, and 
a concluding prayer. It is ideal for personal or family use. The headings of the various 
chapters are such as to arouse interest; for example, God Cannot be Defeated, When to 
Say No, Guarding the Door of Our Lips, The City Which Voted Jesus Out, Under Two 
Flags, Waters Which Cannot Cleanse, The Herald Meets His King, Salvation Through the 
Cross, The Importance of Faith and the Unreasonableness of Unbelief, Hallelujah! Jesus 
Lives! A.-H. L. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT IS REAL. By Earl C. Kelley. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1947. 114 pages. $2.00. 

The Hanover Institute, formerly the Dartmouth Eye Institute, conducted experiments 
in the realm of vision and the nature of perception and of knowing. This book is a report 
on some of the significant findings and their importance to education. Since most educa- 
tional concepts work through perception, it is important to know how perception is induced 
and where it originates. The report in this book helps the student to see the difference 
between what is perceived and what is actual or real. A. V.M. 
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HOW SHALL WE PAY FOR EDUCATION? By Seymour E. Harris. New York: Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, 1948. 214 pages. $3.00. 

This is a book on educational economics. It analyzes such areas and issues as, The 
Inflation Threat; Oversupply of Educated People; Teachers’ Salaries; Public Spending; 
Federal and State Aid; Private Expenditures on Education; The Tax Problem; and other 
problems in higher educational economics. A. V. M. 


METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Hilda C. Kozman, Rosalind Cassidy, and 
Chester Jackson. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. 540 pages. 

A growing interest in physical education adds value to this presentation on methods in 
the subject. The presentation is general enough that any teacher can find helpful direction 
in rethinking his methods of teaching both as means and as ends. It is a book on teaching 
methods in physical education which can be aligned with the best general methods in 
secondary education. It offers the best modern tools while pointing out, wherever needed, 
the inadequacy of present philosophy and practice. The finding of one’s direction and 
goal is first emphasized, and then the methods of achieving these goals are presented. 
A worth-while presentation of sound, forward-looking theory and practical methods in 
a field where greater knowledge and emphasis is needed. GE: 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By James H. S. Bossard. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. 790 pages. $4.50. 

A study of child development usually emphasizes the physical, psychological, and 
psychiatric points of view. The present volume approaches the development of the child 
from the sociological viewpoint. The book emphasizes the group setting of the child — 
the family, the play group, school society, the community, and general group interaction. 

Normal childhood and normal social situations are the author’s real concern. 

A.V. M. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BEHAVIOR DISORDERS. A Biosocial Interpretation. By 
a Cameron. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 622 pages. 
.00. 

This book helps to bridge the gap between psychology and psychiatry which deal with 
normal and abnormal behavior of individuals. The particular emphasis of this book is on 
a study of the human organism and its behavior in a social field. The message of the 
book is strengthened because its author is a specialist in psychology and in medicine, 
having completed special doctoral programs in each field. A. V. M. 


CASE HISTORIES IN CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by Arthur 
Burton and Robert E. Harris. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 680 pages. 
$4.00. 


Experienced clinical psychologists contributed 43 case studies to this volume on case 
histories. The cases are reported so as to demonstrate the approach to different types of 
problems. Among the problem areas treated are: Major functional psychoses, psycho- 
neuroses and psychosomatic conditions, mental disorders with brain damage, mental 
deficiencies, primary behavior disorders, emotional problems of childhood, special dis- 
abilities, and personal counseling. A.V. M. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By Herbert F. Spitzer. Boston: Houghton Miffli 
Company, 1948. 3897 pages. $3.00. : oe ‘ 


The purpose of this book is to make the study of arithmetic more meaningful. To that 
end it is necessary that-it be taught with understanding. The author has succeeded in 
carrying out his objective. He directs the teacher to the development of understanding 
a lack of which often hinders the average child from “getting” his arithmetic. If the 
suggestions of the author are followed, the pupil is encouraged to find out for himself, to 
build on what he knows, and to see why he neéds arithmetic —all of which are havc 


principles for successful teaching. This book is an excellent tributi i 
ar ahaeHery g contribution to the profesinel 
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TEACHING ADOLESCENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Harry N. Rivlin. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. 516 pages. $3.00. 


Principles of effective teaching in junior and senior high schools are here discussed and 
analyzed. Especially significant is the fact that, as the title indicates, the author talks about 
teaching adolescents (people) in secondary schools and not merely teaching subjects. 

Instead of blueprinting certain methods, teachers are advised to distinguish between 
ene and adopting methods or suggestions; between disregarding or following gen- 
erally accepted teaching procedure in the task of working with adolescents. A. V. M. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By Jesse B. Sears. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1947. XI and 433 pages. $4.50. 


The particular feature of this book on school administration that stands out above all 
others is its effort to call attention to the major problems of school administration and to 
suggest ways and means of studying the problems raised. To further this purpose, extensive 
and varied readings relating to the problem are indicated. 

The fifteen chapters of the book include discussions on the Federal Government and 
education, State school administration, county and rural school administration, and 
administration of the local district. A. F.S. 


Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS. By William H. Seltsam. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1947. 751 pages. $7.00. 


This volume is designed to offer a complete factual record of the leading operatic 
institution in the United States, beginning with performances in the present theater in 
1883 and continuing through the season of 1947. Included are operatic concerts, as well 
as performances, conductors, casts, and excerpts from press reviews. At a time when the 
emphasis in opera is shifting from titles and jewels in the boxes to musical meaning 
emanating from the stage, a volume such as this makes a handy reference to a musical 
period which may be some day labeled “golden.” V. E. H. 


MUSIC IN THE BAROQUE ERA. By Manfred F. Bukofzer. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1947. 489 pages. $6.00. 


Once again an authoritative volume has been made available whose content is required 
information for the practitioner of the art of music in general and the church musician in 
particular. Music, its style, its technique, its form, and its theory of composition form the 
polar points around which the materials of the volume are organized. 

The value of the volume is made the greater by the inclusion of sufficient musical and 
pictorial illustrations, an exhaustive bibliography, and an appended list of sue ca cae 


THE CONTRAPUNTAL HARMONIC TECHNIQUE OF THE 18TH CENTURY. By 
Allen Irvine McHose. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947. 433 pages. 
$5.00. 

The application of scientific methodology to musical theory in a search for fundamental 
principles of writing gives the student a distinct advantage in that he is able to thoroughly 
assimilate the music of the masters while acquiring skill in manipulating the “rules” of 
writing. In taking adequate advantage of this approach in the pedagogy of theory, the 
author has included eight hundred examples for analysis by the student. 

Much could be said in respect to both sides of the inductive versus the deductive 
procedure in teaching the fundamentals of the musical language. This volume will provide 
the reader with two basic concepts. The style of the period will be clearly established 
and the fusion of functional harmony and linear counterpoint as exemplified in the monu- 
mental work of Bach should displace the artificial separation of these two musical planes 
which has too long pigeonholed musical thinking. V.E. H. 


GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL. By Newman Flower. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1948. 399 pages. $6.00. 


A biography which is a classic is here republished with corrections ae pe es 
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THE QUARTETS OF BEETHOVEN. Ba Daniel Gregory Mason. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. 294 pages. $5.00. 

This book is designed to aid both the lay and the professional music lover in achieving 
a clearer understanding of Beethoven’s sixteen Quartets and his “Great Fugue.” At a time 
when “vicious virtuosi,” the prima-donna conductors, have prostituted orchestral concerts 
to their personal vanity, as prima-donna singers once prostituted Italian opera,” a prac- 
tical manual such as this comes as a welcome friend to music lovers who may be aware of, 
but have as yet not a clear understanding of, music that “has a great soul in a small body 
and depends on the intelligence and sympathy of the listener to fill out, progressively as 
his experience deepens, what it only suggests.” 

The author’s approach is very enthusiastic. Musical design is carefully analyzed and 
noted. The inclusion of Beethoven’s successive attempts at arriving at his final motives is 
a most interesting and valuable feature of the book. Varn 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH. By Ivan Martynov. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 
197 pages. $3.75.: 


This little book is dedicated to the presentation of “Shostakovich as a Russian, as a man 
who loves his country dearly, as a tireless searcher in art, a continuer of the traditions 
of the great masters of Russian music and one who is filled with respect for the art of 
other nations.” The intent is adequately realized. In the process, repeated, burdensome, 
romantic effusions confuse the composer's person, his music, and his times. Weide dal 


History 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC, SEPTEMBER, 1939—MAY, 1943. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1947. 432 pages. $6.00. 


This is Volume I of the history of the United States Naval operations in World War II. 
Volume II, Operations in North African Waters, has already appeared, and the author plans 
to publish twelve more volumes to complete the series. 

Captain Morison made many contributions to the historical field while at Harvard 
University. His careful accuracy and interesting style long ago established his scholarly 
reputation. Commissioned by the Navy to record the history of its war, he had access 
to all records as well as personal observations in battle to draw upon. While not an 
oe history, his series will probably become authoritative on the naval phase of the 
coniiict. 

The present volume is concerned with what was probably the most important naval 
activity of the European aspect of the war. He describes the convoy system, the war 
against the submarines, and the coastal defense of the United States. A. G.H. 


THE RECORD OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. By Ruhl J. Bartlett. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948. 731 and XVII pages. $6.00. 


Dr. Bartlett has selected important documents illustrating the development of Amer- 
ican foreign relations, and by bringing them together he has given a comprehensive source 
book which is of immense value to students and just plain citizens. There are some 
inevitable omissions, but the 300 documents here presented cover American diplomacy 
from the colonial era to the Truman doctrine very adequately. A.G.H 


ORDEAL OF THE UNION. By Allan Nevins. Two Volumes. New York: Charles 
Scribners Sons, 1947. 1183 pages. $10.00. 


In these two volumes a distinguished historian begins a series of the Civil War era 
with the intention of describing all aspects of this tremendous upheaval. He traces several 
themes: the slavery conflict as part of a broader movement for unification of the nation; 
a more realistic approach to the sectional issue, which includes the upper and lower 
Mississippi and the significance of the Northwest; emotional surcharges — “fear fed hatred 
and hatred fed fear.” Volume I describes the period of five years following the Mexican 
War from the hour of victory to the temporary settlement of the great debate on slavery 
in 1852. Volume II takes up the administrations of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan, with 
the issue reaching critical proportions. This is an excellent analytical study which weaves 
a complete and colorful pattern of social, economic, and political threads of the time. 


A. G.H. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. By Vera Micheles Dean. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. 321 pages. $3.00. 


One of the American Foreign Policy Library series, under the general editorship of 
Sumner Welles, this volume intends to present the difficult story of Soviet-American rela- 
tions for the average reader who needs to refresh his basic data. Miss Dean attempts 
to be objective about the subject in trying times, determined that “knowing what we can 
do about it, we can find ways of living at peace with that country.” It is not an exhaustive 
work, but it has a timeliness and simplicity of approach. A. G. H. 


THE AMERICAN ILIAD. By Otto Eisenschiml and Ralph Newman. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs Merrill Co., 1947. 720 pages. $5.00. 


This is a story of the Civil War in the words of eyewitnesses and other contemporaries. 
There are letters, reporters’ accounts, selections from diaries, etc. The professional 
historian might question the historical value of some of these documents, but the authors 
surely have given us a wealth of materials in which the terrible days of the Civil War 


appear before the reader in a new realism. i. OFA. Kk: 
SPEAKING FRANKLY. By James F. Byrnes. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 324 
pages. $3.50. 


The former U.S. Secretary of State has aimed to give the reader a seat at the con- 
ference tables of the history-making meetings from Yalta to midyear of 1947. Not only 
has he given a remarkably frank report of what has gone on behind the scenes in the line 
of intricate international problems, but he gives the reader an insight into methods of 
negotiation where the principals play for the highest stakes. The most recent international 
complications take on new meaning against the background of Mr. Bymes’s book. 

TOTAL K: 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: AMERICAN HUMANIST. By Karl Lehmann. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1927. 273 pages. $4.50. 


This book chiefly presents one view of a many-sided individual, Jefferson: The clas- 
sicist. Jefferson’s reading and use of Greek and Roman writers, his avidity in collecting 
a library of these authors, his interpretation of the ideas of the ancients for his own times, 
his admiration of ancient architecture and attempts to reproduce it in Virginia — these 
and many other features make the man, usually known more for his political activity, 
live before us as a typical humanist. HA OWAGKS 


GEOGRAPHY 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Ralph H. Brown. Edited 
by J. Russell Whitaker. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948. 596 
pages. $7.50. 

For years geographers and historians have waited for some courageous individual to 
attempt a book on the historical geography of the United States. Since man’s utilization 
of the crust of the earth is conditioned by his concepts of it, whether they are right or 
wrong, an interpretation is a hazardous undertaking. However, the author did a reputable 
piece of work. In terms of both time and space he confined himself to areas in which 
he could discover enough data to satisfactorily support his interpretation. If you wish to 
see how the past geography of a region is presented, here is the opportunity. H. G. 


SOCIOLOGY 


LABOR UNIONS IN ACTION. By Jack Barbash. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 
270 pages. $3.50. 

An active union man, Government economist, and now Lecturer in Labor Problems 
at American University, Mr. Barbash brings a considerable experience to bear upon the 
motivations of unionism during the past fifteen years. He intends to set up a framework 
from which contemporary union functioning can be appraised constructively,” from the 
perspective of the union spokesman. It is primarily an analysis of human factors instead 
of structure. Since 20 per cent of Lutherans are union members and 43 per cent belong 
to the skilled and unskilled workers class, books like this need to be read by oe ee 
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MAN AND THE STATE. Edited by William Ebenstein. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1947. 781 pages. $5.00. 

There is a conflict of ideologies stirring up the peoples of the world in this generation 
unrivaled for several centuries. Fascism, Communism, democracy are terms bandied about 
in daily conversation with all varieties of meaning. Here is a book to set our thinking 
straight. By careful selection from the most significant political writings of every age, 
the editor presents the major ideas that have animated man’s thinking about organized 
society. .It is a source book centering around great issues: foundations of democracy; 
antidemocratic thought; capitalism, socialism, planning; and from nationalism to world 
order. You will enjoy getting acquainted with the philosophers under Dr. Ebenstein’s 
guidance, and then drawing your own conclusions. If you need a course in political 
theory —and who doesn’t these days? — you will profit from a study of this eet 

A. G. H. 


FAMILY AND CIVILIZATION. By Carl C. Zimmerman. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 829 pages. $6.00. 

This book is rather unique in the literature on the family. It traces the relationship 
of the family with civilization. The first part of the book is historical and descriptive, 
while the latter is analytical and seeks causes. The author’s explanation of basic causes 
of family disintegration and his point of view regarding family rehabilitation are challenging 
and thought-provoking. The author has studied the family at first hand in regions the 
world over. His objective and intensive treatment reveal the scholar. His book stands 
out from among the host of publications on an important phase of sociology. T.K. 


TEXTBOOKS 


BIOLOGY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS. By John W. Ritchie. New York: World Book Co., 
1948. 804 pages. $3.40. 

A new edition of a standard high school biology text. The illustrations are profuse 
and are well fitted to the text. Plant and animal interrelations are stressed: the approach 
is environmental rather than taxonomic. The teacher will find many interesting facts that 
he can use in the elementary classroom. It is unfortunate that the author of such an 
excellent textbook takes evolution for granted and interprets all phenomena in the light 
of evolution. J. W. K. 


CONCORDIA VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL MATERIALS. Edited by Arthur W. Gross. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 
We Learn About God. Beginner Workbook. 32 pages. 30 cents, net, postpaid. 
Our Heavenly Father. Primary Workbook. 56 pages. 38 cents, net, postpaid. 
The God We Worship. Junior Workbook. 56 pages. 88 cents, net, postpaid. 
Handicraft Projects. Sets of 20 to 24 sheets for each department, 8%X11 inches. 
20 cents per set. 

Here is excellent new material, provided by our Board for Parish Education, to be 
used as texts in vacation Bible schools. The editor, Mr. Arthur W. Gross, who compiled 
this material, has combined understanding of child nature with artistic taste and pedagogical 
insight. These new publications must be seen in order to be appreciated. Postponement 
of opening a vacation Bible school can no longer be justified by advancing the excuse that 
we lack suitable text material. Tak. 


+ 


Summoned to Rest 


H. F. Paut Muetter, emeritus, Paola, Kans., on Jan. 10, 1948, at the age of nearly 73. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher at the following places: Pittsburg, Kans.; Altenburg, 
Mo.; (Block) Paola, Kans.; and Linn, Kans. —a total of 44 years. Failing health com- 
pelled him to retire from active teaching in 1939. 


